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$50,000 GIFT FOR 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Trust Fund Created for the 
Chicago Organization by 
Mrs. Page. 








Total Contributions Now Amount to $81- 
ooo—Money to be Used to Promote 
Interests of Musical Art in Many Ways 
—Welcome Because of Indebtedness. 


Cuicaco, March 25.—Mrs. Thomas Nel- 
son Page of Washington, D. C., wife of 
the novelist, has given $50,000 to the Or- 
chestral Association. The donation came 
as a surprise to the trustees of the organ- 
ization. 

The contribution is in the form of a 
trust fund, drawing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. This assures the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra an income of $2,500, 
which, according to the terms of the gift, 
can be used in any manner that the trus- 


tees desire. 

The institution is burdened with an in- 
debtedness of $330,000, incurred by the 
construction of Orchestra Hall, and the 
gift was decidedly welcomed. The income 
probably will be used for running ex- 
penses for the next few years, though the 
trustees have taken no action beyond tele- 
graphing acceptance. 

Mrs. Page was Mrs. Henry Field, sister- 
in-law of Marshall Field, and formerly re- 


sided in this city. She removed to Wash- 
ington after her marriage to Thomas Nel- 
son Page. She is the mother of Mrs. 
Preston Gibson of this city and often 
comes here for prolonged visits. 

Mrs. Page has helped the orchestra 
handsomely in years gone by, but this 1s 
the first gift for which she has been ac- 
corded public recognition. She subscribed 
$18,000 toward the building fund when the 
movement to construct Orchestra Hall as 
a permanent home for the famous group 
of musicians was on foot. When the or- 
chestra was maintained by subscriptions to 
meet the yearly deficit she contributed 
$1,000 each season until her gifts totaled 
$13,000. This latest donation will bring 
the sum of her contributions up to $81,000. 

The fund is in the form of an interest in 
the income and proceeds of the sale of a 
lot at the northeast corner of Monroe 
street and Wabash avenue. The terms of 
the deed of gift permit the trustees of the 
orchestra to hold it as a permanent trust 
fund. The document reads: — ; 

“For the promotion of musical art in all 
its branches, by any and every lawful 
means, including the support and_main- 
tenance of any orchestra in said City of 
Chicago, now or at any time hereafter 
maintained, conducted, managed or con- 
trolled by or under the supervision of said 
Orchestral Association, or its successor 
‘r successors, and to invest and reinvest 
the principal of said trust fund in any such 
real estate or personal property, or notes, 
bonds or other securities as said Orches- 
tral Asosciation of its own and unfettered 
liscretion shall determine.” 

The document is signed “Florence La- 
throp Page.” 

Officials of the Orchestral Association 

iid last night that other donations in the 
‘orm of bequests had been solicited by the 
rustees, and that the orchestra has been 
remembered in the wills of a number of 

hicagoans. 
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Cleofonte Campanini, Distinguished Operatic Conductor Who Has Won a Series of Triumphs at 


the Manhattan Opera House this Season 


Boston Girl’s Success Abroad. 
Miran, March 25.—Blanche 

Fox, of Boston, Mass., singing under the 

stage name of Bianca Volpini, has been 


signed by the impresario of the Politeama 
Opera House at Pisa to sing the part of 
Amneris in “Aida” during the coming sea- 
son. Miss Fox has made great strides in her 
operatic career since making her début 
in “La Favorita” more than a year ago, 
singing in a number of Italian cities with 
remarkable success. Miss Fox had the 
choice of five different cities to sing in the 
preliminary season, including Leghorn, 
Lecce, Ascoli-Piceno and one other. 


Hamilton 


(See page 6) 


Puccini Wants Belasco Play. 


Giacomo Puccini, composer of the opera 
“Madama Butterfly,” which is founded on 
David Belasco’s playlet of that title, on his 
arrival in Paris last week wrote to Mr. 
Belasco indicating a desire to compose an 
opera based upon the latter’s “The Girl of 
the Golden West.” Mr. Puccini states that 
the play made a profound impression upon 
him during his American visit. 


Conried Going Abroad April 9. 
Heinrich Conried arranged this week 
to sail for Europe on April 9. He goes 
first to Berlin and later to the sanitarium 
of Dr. -Frankle in Switzerland. 


Botered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as Matter of the Second Class 
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PAUR RE-ENGAGED AT 


A SALARY OF $12,000 


Pittsburg Orchestra Retains 
Him as Director For 
Three Years. 








Most Successful Season in History of Or- 
ganization, Says President of Art So- 
ciety, who Praises Conductor for Results 
Attained—Increase in Compensation. 

PitrspurG, March 27.—Emil Paur, con- 
ductor of the Pittsburg Orchestra since 
the beginning of the season of 1905, has 
been re-engaged by the orchestra commit- 
tee of the Art Society for a period of three 
years, dating from the end of his present 
contract in a few weeks, at an annual sal- 
ary of $12,000. In addition to being given 
an increase in salary from $10,000 a season, 
at which figure he was originally engaged, 
to $12,000, Conductor Paur has been made 
director of the orchestra, a title giving 
added dignity as well as responsibility. 

Director Paur was originally engaged at 
his home in Vienna to come to Pittsburg 
for three years as conductor of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra. Last season his salary 
was increased to some extent on account 
of the success which attended the tours 
of the orchestra to other cities. This year 
the tours to other cities have been more 
successful than in any former season. The 
extra $2,000 given this year is not in the 
ccntract, but is paid under an arrange- 
ment about the visits of the orchestra to 
other cities. 

James I. Buchanan, chairman of the or- 


‘chestra committee, which, while it is ap- 


pointed by the president of the Art So- 
ciety, in reality represents the guarantors 
of the orchestra, said last night: 

“The orchestra has had the most suc- 
cessful season in its history and much of 
the credit we feel is due to Director Paur 
for his artistic work. Mr, Paur thinks as 
much of Pittsburg as we think of him. 
He is perfectly delighted with his sur- 
roundings here and looks upon Pittsburg 
as his home. We feel that any material 
success of the orchestra is due to him and 
he should be the beneficiary of it. We 
have business enough in sight already for 
next year to lead us to believe that the 
coming season will be even more success- 
ful than the one just passing. People 
both in Pittsburg and other cities are - 
ginning to realize that we have a musical 
organization to be proud of, and we who 
watch the development of it know that 
Director Paur is the mainspring of all this 
success. Our single seat sale for concerts 
this year has been the largest ever known 
in the history of the orchestra and we 
look for a phenomenally successful sea- 
son next year.” 





Mme. Schumann-Heink Hurt. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink met with a pain- 
ful accident at the Metropolitan Opera 
House.on Wednesday evening during the 
performance of “Gétterdammerung.” 

The popular contralto was singing the 
part of Flosshilde, one of the Rhine 
maidens, and had left the stage through 
a trap door when she stepped on a nail, 
which pierced the sole of her shoe and 
injured her foot severely. 

Dr. Weiss, who was sitting in Director 
Conried’s box, was sent for and hastened 
to apply remedies. It is thought that the 
wound will not be dangerous. 
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Philadelphia Orches tra Season 
Shows a Deficit of $41,647.72 


Guarantors Called on For Only go Per Cent. of Their Sub- 
scriptions This Year—To Get Best Possible 


Successor to 


PuivapecpH1a, March 25.—Guarantors 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
have received a circular from the Execu- 
tive Committee calling for the final pay- 
ment upon their subscriptions for the sea- 
son just closed. Only 90 per cent. of the 
guarantee fund has been demanded this 
year. Last year the call was for 95 per 
cent. The year before the whole guaran- 
tee fund was consumed and a considerable 
deficit was made up by special contribu- 
tions. The Executive Committee congrat- 
ulates the subscribers upon this continued 
financial improvement. 

The total cost of maintaining the or- 
ganization and conducting its operations 
for the year is giyen at $127,470.73. The 
total income from all its operations was 
$85,823.01, leaving a deficit for the year, 
covered by the guarantee fund, of $41,- 
647.72, as against $46,777.63 in 1905-6. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
RETAINS DR, MUCK 


Kaiser Says Conductor May 
Remain Another 
Season. 


Bertin, March 23.—Emperor William 
has given his consent that Herr Muck, di- 
rector of the Royal -Orchestra, shall stay 
another year in the United States. Herr 
Muck’s absence is greatly felt here, and 
the Emperor consented to his further stay 
abroad only when he was informed that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was main- 
tained not for profit, but for the benefit of 
musical culture. 








Boston, March 26.—The management of 
the Symphony Orchestra has received no 
information, beyond that contained in the 
despatch from Berlin regarding the per- 
mission to Dr. Muck to remain for an- 
other year in Boston. It has, however, no 
reason to doubt the truth of the telegram, 
and for some weeks it has been hopeful 
of such an answer to the request for fur- 
ther leave for Dr. Muck that Mr. Higgin- 
son made to the German Emperor last 
December. 

In due course of the mails it expects a 
confirmatory letter from the imperial 
household which, according to European 
and German ways in such matters, moves 
slowly. 

Long ago the management asked Dr. 
Muck to remain as the conductor of the 
orchestra for another season. He was 
ready to do so if the Emperor would con- 
tinue his leave of absence. Now that the 
imperial consent has been obtained, Dr. 
Muck will presumably continue in his pres- 
ent post for another musical year. In all 
Europe there seems to be no conductor 
better suited to it. 





American Singer Soloist in Paris. 


Paris, March 25.—John Byrne Young, a 
bass singer of Cincinnati, sang “O 
Salutaris,” by Gabriel Fauré, at the Mad- 
eleine in the Palm Sunday vespers service. 
He will also sing at the same church on 
Easter Sunday a solo in the offertory, 
“Tantum Ergo,” by Dubois, accompanied 
by the full choir of the Madeleine. 


Charles Anthony 
Pianist and Teacher 


ADDRESS 


LH. MUDGETT, Symphony Hall, Boston 


S.C.Bennett 


Vocal Instruction 





Fritz Scheel. 


The circular to the guarantors, signed 
by Alexander Van Rensselaer, president, 
and Andrew Wheeler, Jr., secretary, says: 
“While the association has suffered a 
great loss in the death of the lamented 
conductor, Fritz Scheel, the Executive 
Committee desires to assure all concerned 
that the work of the association will be 
vigorously continued, and that the serv- 
ices of the best obtainable successor to 
Mr. Scheel will be secured. Therefore the 
necessity for hearty and substantial sup- 
port from guarantors for the coming sea- 
son is doubly urgent. Believing that this 
Suipport will be generously and cheerfully 
coh inued, the committee has already en- 
tered upon its plans to make the season 
of 1907-8 the most successful in the his- 
tory of the orchestra.” 

The Women’s Committee for the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra held a meeting yester- 
day, and adopted resolutions in commem- 
oration of the late Fritz Scheel, “one who 
by his genius and devotion to his art hag 
supremely influenced the musical develop- 
ment of our city.” 


MISS SWICKARD IN 
NEW YORK CONCERT 


American Soprano Appears with Anton 
Hekking Before Mendelssohn 
Hall Audience. 


After an absence of several years Jose- 
phine Swickard, the American soprano, 
made her first appearance in Mendelssohn 
Hall Saturday evening in a joint recital 
with the noted ’cellist, Anton Hekking. 








JOSEPHINE SWICKARD 
Soprano Who Last Week Made Her Reappear- 
ance in Concert After an Absence of 
Several Years 


Miss Swickard has an_ exceptionally 
pleasing manner and bears herself with ad- 
mirable ease and grace—no small factor in 
the success of a singer. In addition to this 
she has a clear and true voice, well placed 
and of agreeable quality. Three groups of 
songs, interspersed between selections by 
Mr. Hekking, embraced the “Deh Vieni 
non ‘Tardir,” from Mozart’s “Nozze di 
Figaro,” “Mysoli,” from David’s “La Perle 
du Bresil,” Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinn- 


rad” and “Clarchen’s Lied,” Schumann’s 


*Moonlight,” Brahms’s “In Waldeinsam- 
keit,” a “Roundelay” by Herman and an 
“Arabian Song” by Delibes. 

Mr. Hekking’s numbers included an An- 
dante by Kauffmann, an “Intermezzo,” “An- 
dante Funébre” and a “Ritornelle” by 
Sinding, an “Andante Symphonique” by 
D’Erlanger, Dvorak’s “Waldesruhe,” Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei,” and a “Rondo” by 
Boccherini. 

The reception accorded both artists was 
most gratifying. Miss Swickard was re- 
called again and again, but could not be 
prevailed upon to grant an encore. Mr. 
Hekking gave one extra. 





FLONZALEY QUARTETTE PLAYS. 





Many Music-Lovers Enjoy Matinee at 
Kate Chittenden’s Popular School. 


One of the most enjoyable affairs that 
have ever been arranged by Miss Chitten- 
den and the faculty of the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music, West 59th street, 
New York city, was the matinéef of cham- 
ber music recently given at that school by 
the Flonzaley Quartette, consisting of 
Adolfo Betti, first violin; Alfred Pochon, 
second violin; Ugo Ara, viola, and Iwan 
d’Archambeau, ‘cello. 

A quartette in B flat by Mozart and 
Sinigaglia’s quartette, opus 27, constituted 
the programme. Both were played with all 
the beauty of tone, the finely adjusted en- 
semble and the elegance of style for which 
this organization, which is maintained as a 
private institution, by Edward J. de Cop- 
pet, has frequently received warm praise. 
An audience that taxed the seating capac- 
ity of the music rooms expressed its ap- 
preciation in liberal expenditures of ap- 
plause. 





LHEVINNE IN ST. LOUIS. 





Russian Pianist’s Enthusiastic Reception 
at Recital in That City. 


St. Louts, March 25.—Josef Lhévinne 
was enthusiastically greeted at his second 
recital on Friday evening, which was 
given under the auspices of the Children’s 
Hospital. 

The programme included brilliant Rus- 
sian music, the always delightful Mendels- 
sohn Spinning Song, Brahms, Chopin mu- 
sic including a nocturne, an étude and a 
dashing polonaise that brought storms of 
applause from boxes and parquet, with 
some of the daintiest encore bits that St. 
Louis music lovers have been privileged to 
hear in many seasons of concert-going. 

At the Saturday afternoon matinée Lhé- 
vinne played from Chopin, Moszkowsky 
and Rubinstein, and Grieg, of whose music 
he is a truly wonderful exponent. 





FRANCIS ROGERS IN CHICAGO. 





Eminent Baritone Gives Interesting Pro- 
gramme in the Windy City. 


Cuicaco, March 25.—Francis Rogers, the 
New York baritone, presented an interest- 
ing programme last Saturday afternoon at 
his recital which included numbers by sev- 
eral old writers, comprising Secchi, Pur- 
cell and Haydn. Mr. Rogers displayed 
excellent vocal equipment, which was es- 
pecially effective in his rendition of songs 
demanding grace and delicacy of treat- 
ment. A number of Geman compositions, 
“Sir Olaf,’ by Loewe, Bungert’s “Sand- 
traeger,” and “Dis-moi,” by Ness, were 
given with dramatic force and artistic ap- 
preciation. Some modern songs, in which 
the singer disclosed praiseworthy qualities, 
closed the enjoyable programme. 





Ex-Governor to Wed Blind Musician. 


Provipence, R. I., March 25.—Sarah 
Emma Tomlinson, a blind woman and an 
musician, will marry ex- 
Garvin, according to an 


accomplished 
Governor L, F. C. 
announcement made in this city to-day. 





WL. MARY DUFF Sereno 


Pupil of MANUEL GARCIA 


Will receive a limited number of pupils who desire their voices properly placed and 
a perfect technical training for the Italian Opera 


For Concerts and Lessons, Address 138 W. Sist St., 





NEW YORK 


CRUSADE AGAINST 
FOREIGN MUSICIANS 


American Federation Will 
Fight Importation of 
Talent. 


St. Louis, March 25.—That the artists 
comprising the Symphony Orchestra of St. 
Louis and other orchestras throughout the 
country are the equals of any musicians in 
the world and that it is not necessary to 
send to foreign countries for musicians 
who have “special” merit, will be the basis 
of a resolution to be introduced in the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Musicians which will be held in Cleveland 
in May. 

The 50,000 organized musicians of the 
country will be asked, through the 300 
delegates, who will represent them in the 


convention, to place a ban upon the import- 
ed artist, and to declare that in the future 
when he is brought to America it will be 
well for him to bring a full orchestra with 
him, for he can expect to get no help from 
the musicians of this country. 

The musicians admit there may be oc- 
casions when there is an excuse for bring- 
ing some artist across the water, but they 
say the occasions are few and far between. 
They have decided to put an end to the 
practice, which, they say, has become al- 
most a fad in some parts of the East, to 
engage a foreigner for a season, or part 
of one, have him supplant some good Am- 
erican. 

St. Louis will send three delegates to the 
convention. They are Owen Miller, gen- 
eral secretary of the American Federation 
of Musicians; Otto Ostendorff, treasurer 
of Local Union, No. 2, of St. Louis, and 
Thomas Sims. These men will take a 
prominent part in the fight against im- 
ported musicians, 

That the men from St. Louis will be 
important factors in the convention is 
evident from the fact that this city is one 
of the 20 out of 420 that are entitled to 
three delegates. 

“The organized musicians have grown 
tired of the growing habit of importing 
‘artists’ from France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia and other foreign countries,” said 
Owen Miller to a reporter Saturday, “and 
we have come to the conclusion that it is 
time to call a halt. We as American mu- 
sicians, say give the American boy a 
chance. When the best material of this 
country has been exhausted it will be time 
enough to go across the water for new 
stock, but that time is not now. 

“We have no complaint to make against 
the foreign musician who comes here of 
his own accord and takes his chances with 
the men who have made their homes and 
will continue to make their homes here, but 
we are opposed to the ones who are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. The May con- 
vention will make its position plain on this 
proposition.” 








Chicago Acclaims Gabrilowitsch. 


Cuicaco, March 25.—Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the distinguished pianist, had un- 
precedented success as soloist with © the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra last week. 
He performed the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
In a manner to arouse his auditors to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm, and was re- 
called eleven times. 





Orchestras on Cunarders. 


The Cunard liners Carmania, Caronia, 
Lucania and Campania will hereafter each 
carry an orchestra composed of highly 
trained musicians playing stringed instru- 
ments only. These orchestras will play in 
the first and second-class dining saloons 
and saloon promenade deck when the 
weather permits, and in the lounge at dif 
ferent hours of the day. 


Bruno Oscar Klein 
70 EAST 92d ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COTTLOW 


Management J.E FRANCKE 


1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Persona! Address: 81 West 108d St., N. Y. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED. 











403 CARNEGIE HALL 


VIOLINISTE 





Residence Studio 


ROSE FORD. ese, 


Direction J. E. FRANCKE 


1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SHERWOOD 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


713 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
FACULTY INCLUDES: 


Wm. H. Sherwood, Director: Arthur Beresford, Adah 
Markland Sheffield, Shirley Gandell, Lillian French fhtead., 
hereon ten Walter — Georgia Kober, Eleanor 
: » Ida Serven, Jose “hapek othe 
For Catalogue or infor mation address” waisl om 
LENA G. HUMPHREY, Manager. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE MAKES AFTER-DINNER MUSICALES POPULAR 


Many Accomplished Musicians in Society and Diplomatic Circles of Washington—President Roosevelt’s Children All 
Talented and Representative Longworth a Violinist of Fine Attainments—Minister 
From Ecuador Has a Family Orchestra. 
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KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
The President’s Son Who Plays the Piano 


COMPOSER DIRECTS 
CINCINNATI CONCERT 


Pietro Floridia Conducts His 
Own Symphony in 
D Minor. 


CINCINNATI, March 26.—The two Sym- 
phony concerts of last week were of spec- 
ial interest due to the presence of the noted 
composer, Pietro Floridia, and Mme. 
Louise Homer, as soloist. Signor Floridia 
directed his own composition, Symphony 
in D minor. The orchestra responded in 
a most able manner, calling forth an ova- 
tion from the audience. 

Mme. Homer sang “The Loreley” by 
Liszt and Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” with 
wonderful expression and power. Her 
rendering of the aria from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and _ Delilah,” was_ singularly 
beautiful and rich in expression. The au- 
dience’s enthusiasm brought her forth a 
number of times, finally inducing her to 
sing an encore. 

he two remaining numbers on the pro- 
gramme were Weber’s Overture, “Der 
l'reischitz,” and R. Strauss’s tone poem, 
“Tod und Verklarung.” The Symphony 
Concerts were of special interest arising 
from the climax reached in the negotia- 
tions between the Orchestra Association 
and the Federation of Music. B. 











RUSSIAN ORCHESTRA PLANS. 


Modest Altschuler to go Abroad to Ar- 
range For Next Season’s Concerts. 


With the close of its fourth and most 
uccessful season, the Russian Symphony 
Society announces its usual series of six 
[hursday evening concerts for the ensu- 
ng season. The concert dates will be No- 
vember 14, December 12, January 16 and 
0, February 13 and March 5. 

_The financial support accorded to it by 

the public has encouraged the society to 

dhere to its policy of bringing forward at 
concerts distinguished personalities in 
ussian musical life. With this end in 

lew Modest Altschuler will go abroad 
xt month to make the artistic arrange- 
nts for the ensuing season. 





——— 
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NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
Who is a Violinist of Noteworthy Skill 


WasHincton, D. C., March 25.—After 
dinner musicales are becoming firmly es- 
tablished in favor in society circles here 
since the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
initiated the custom. One especially in 
teresting feature is the fact that the pro 
grammes are frequently supplied by ama 
teur musicians. This has brought to light 
the surprising number of accomplished 
performers in the ranks of Washington 
society. 

Both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
are fond of music, and each of their six 
children inherits the love for it and has 
had the advantages of good teachers. 
Mrs. Longworth is perhaps the best mu 
sician in the family, being an accomplished 
pianiste and accompaniste for her husband. 
Representative Longworth is one of the 
most gifted musicians in the city. His 
skill as a violinist is equal to that of a 
professional, while his dialect songs neve, 
fail to convulse his audience. His love 
of music is only exceeded by his love ot 
politics, and were he not a politician he 
might be a professional violinist. His 
father was one of the founders of the 
College of Music in Cincinnati, and also 
one of the first promoters of the festi- 
vals in that city 

Each of the President’s children plays 
and even Archibald and Quentin, the two 
younger, have been introduced to Wash- 
ington audiences through the modest pu- 
pil recitals of their teacher. Theodore 
and Kermit both play, and Ethel is mak- 
ing good progress in music at the Cathe- 
dral Close School 

Che diplomatic corps presents the finest 
array of talent. The Secretary of the 
lreasury, George Bruce Cortelyou, is the 
best, if not the only, musician in the 
Cabinet. While he is a fine performer on 
several instruments, he devotes most of 
his attention to the piano. 

Count Hatzfeldt, of the German Em- 
bassy, has done much toward encourag- 
ing the musical habit, and never hesitates 
to go to the piano when asked. 

_M. de Thal, of the Russian Embassy, 
is another skilled pianist, whose grace in 
lending his talents when asked gives al 
most as much pleasure as his music. 

Chekib Bey, the Minister from Tur- 
key, is a good performer on the ’cello, 
and plays a number of other instruments. 
Baroness von Sternburg, the pretty 
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MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
Who is an Accomplished Pianiste 


American wife of the German Ambassa- 
dor, possesses a_ sweet, high soprano 
voice, which she uses to great advantage 
in the drawing room. She itudied under 
famous masters in London, Paris and 

Florence, and sings German Lieder to 
the Baron with much charm. While for 
her husband’s sake she sings more Ger- 
man songs than anything else, the Baro- 
ness has a liking for the Italian school. 

Another sweet-voiced singer of the dip- 
lomatic corps is Mme. de Blanpré, wife 
of the naval attaché to the French Em- 
bassy. Her schooling came from _ the 
most famous masters of Europe, and she 
was introduced to Washington music lo- 
vers through the choir of St. Matthew’s 
Church, where she now volunteers regu- 
larly. .Her house is a favorite rendezvous 
for the musicians of the social set. 

Mme, Calvo, wife of the Minister from 
Costa Rica, is another accomplished mu- 
sician of the diplomatic corps, and, be- 
sides playing upon a variety of stringed 
instruments with great skill, is a composer 
of ability. Miss Bourke, the niece of the 
Minister from Hayti and Mme. Leger, 1s 
also very talented, the piano being her 
instrument. 

The Minister from Ecuador and Mme. 
Carbo may enjoy the music of a regular 
orchestra almost any hour in the day, 
for their seven children are all musicians, 
each making a specialty of a different in- 
strument. It is not unusual when mak- 
ing a morning call upon the Minister and 
Mme. Carbo to find the young members 
of the family practising some well select- 
ed numbers with which to delight their 
parents and friends. 

Another musical family in the diplo- 
matic corps is that of the Minister from 
Bolivia and Mme. de Calderon, while 
nearly all of the younger diplomats are 
more or less gifted musically. 

Not all of the musical talent is con- 
fined to the diplomatic corps or the Pres- 
ident’s family, for there are dozens of 
artists in other branches of society who 
play and sing with noteworthy skill. Mrs. 
Archibald Gracie is more than an amateur 
singer, and, as Miss Constance Schack of 
New York, was considered one of the most 
accomplished musicians in the social set. 
Her house is noted as a meeting place for 
the musicians, artists and literary people of 
Washington. 

The musical habit is developing strongly 
among society people and, judging by the 
encouragement given it by Mrs. Roose- 
velt and the Longworths and the success 
of Count Hatzfeldt’s “pink teas” in his 
apartments, at which many clever artists 
appear, it has come to stay. 
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BARONESS VON STERNBURG 
Who Has a Well Cultivated Soprano Voice 


MR, GONRIED’S DEFICIT 
AMOUNTS TO $100,000 


Earthquake and Prohibition 
of ‘Salome’ Make 
Losses Heavy. 


Following the announcement made in 
MusicaL AMERICA on March 9, Heinrich 
Conried made public last week the fact 
that there will be a large deficit in the re- 
ceipts of the Conried Metropolitan Opera 
Company this year. The exact amount 
cannot be determined until the close of 
the road tour, but at present it is about 
$100,000, 

“It is true there has been a deficit for 
the present year,” Mr. Conried replied 
when questioned about it, “but that is al- 
together the result of our San Francisco 
losses and the prohibition of ‘Salome.’ In 
San Francisco the scenery and costumes 
for nineteen operas were destroyed. The 
original loss through the ‘Salome’ episode 
was $30,000. I should have given the 
opera here three times and at least eight 
times on the tour. The profits of those 
productions would have amounted to 
more than $50,000. 

“If I had been willing to distribute the 
San Francisco loss over the next four 
years of my management I should have had 
no deficit for this year, but a profit. Each 
of the four years would then have been 
credited with a certain amount of the loss. 
But I preferred to take out the entire 
amount this season in order that we might 
start clear next year. 

“It is not true that opposition had any- 
thing to do with our deficit. The re- 
ceipts this year have been larger than they 
ever were in the history of the Metropoli- 
tan, and for the first sixteen weeks of the 
current season exceeded by $54,000 the 
takings of any year. Our immense losses 
in the earthquake, along with the ‘Salome’ 
prohibition, are alone responsible for our 
loss. 

“My term of control of the Metropoli- 
tan depends on the state of my health,, of 
course. If I am not well next year I shall 
not be here. On the other hand, my term 
as director of the opera house runs so 
long as the lease of my company runs 
with the Metropolitan Opera and Real Es- 
tate Company. That has four years more 
from the end of next season.” 





——_ 
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SAFONOFF GRITIGISED 
FOR HIS PROGRAMME 


Subscriber to Philharmonic 


Concerts Complains of 
Works Given. 


Now that the regular season of the New 
York Philharmonic Society has come to 
an end reviews of the programmes pre- 
sented during the first year of Wassily 
Safonoff’s three years’ engagement seem to 
be in order. A subscriber to these concerts, 
writing in the New York “Evening Post,” 
indulges in criticism which, he maintains, 
voices the opinions of all his fellow-sub- 
scribers whom he has consulted. “When 
Safonoff was engaged,” he says, “expecta-: 
tions ran high.. They have been grievously 
disappointed. The conducting and playing 
have been the best we have ever had. The 
programmes have been about the worst.” 

He goes on to complain that, whereas 
plenty of Tschaikowsky was expected, only 
one of his symphonies, one of his lesser 
dramatic pieces, and one of his piano con- 
certos were the only works by him offered 
at the eight concerts given. 

Of other composers for the modern or- 
chestra, there have been from Brahms, one 
symphony; from Berlioz, nothing; from 
Grieg, a lyric suite, and a piano concerto; 
from Liszt, one movement ofa symphony ; 
from Saint-Saéns, nothing; from Richard 
Strauss, nothing; from Wagner, six selec- 
tions; in all, ten selections written for the 
modern orchestra, and two piano concertos. 

Of pieces written for the small orchestra 
of Beethoven’s time and earlier, there have 
been from that great master of string ir- 
struments, two overtures, two symphonies, 
a song, and a violin concerto; from Bach, 
a violin concerto; from Cherubini, an 
overture; from Haydn, a symphony and a 
song; from Mozart, a serenade for strings; 
and from Weber, an overture. Also, three 
pieces of the transition period in the devel- 
opment of the orchestra—one from Schu- 
bert and two from Schumann. In all, 
eleven orchestral compositions without the 
color of the modern orchestra, as against 
only twelve with it. 

“Now,” the writer asks, “has the Phil- 
harmonic’s splendid orchestra of a hundred 
and ten performers been collected and 
drilled to play more than half of its or- 
chestral selections written for an orchestra 
of thirty or forty, and with the instruments 
evolved during the last fifty years, unused? 

The editor of the “Evening Post,” com- 
menting on the letter, points out that Mr. 
Safonoff has not been allowed to make the 
programmes, and that if he had been there 
would have been more modern music in this 
season’s scheme. 








“SALOME” NEXT SEASON. 





Conried Will Give Ten Performances 
Before the Regular Series. 


Heinrich Conried has never lost confi- 
dence in the powers of “Salome,” although 
his directors would not stand by him when 
he desired to continue its performances 
at the Metropolitan and he has just com- 
pleted arangements for a revival of the 
music-drama of Richard Strauss next sea- 
son. 

He will produce the work ten times, 
before the regular season begins, with 
practically the same cast that appeared this 
season and with the orchestra of 106 that 
took part in it. After the season in New 
York Mr. Conried will take the company 
to other large cities, returning here for 
the opening of the regular season at the 
Metropolitan on November 25. 





Orth-Hubbard Pupils in Boston. 

Boston, March 26—The first recital 
given by pupils of John Orth and Arthur 
J. Hubbard, in Steinert Hall, last night, 
was the means of introducing a number of 
talented and promising musicians to a 
large and appreciative audience. Compo- 
sitions of Beethoven, Pressel, Mozart, 
Verdi, Mendelssohn, Handel, Chaminade, 
Franz, Goring Thomas, Fauré, Nevin, 
Dvorak and other composers were pre- 
sented in a manner that reflected great 
credit upon the performers and their teach- 
ers. Those who participated were Bertha 
Pilsbury, Frederick Lamb, Ella M. Reilly, 
Caroline Hooker, Lucy Romer, Arthur J. 
Hackett, Josephine Pfau, and Wadsworth 
Provandie. 





TO GIVE NEW ORATORIO. 





Father Hartmann Will Conduct ‘‘St. 


Peter’’ in Friar’s Garb. 


“St. Peter,” an oratorio by Dr. P. Hart- 
mann von An der Lan-Hochbrunn, O. F. 
M. to words by Cardinal Parocchi, is to 
have its first performance in America at 
Carnegie Hall, on the evening of April 3. 
There will be a chorus of 160 voices be- 
sides the soloists, Maresa Lange-Verena, 
soprano; Daniel Beddoe, tenor; Albert 
Jampolski, baritone, and H. H. Barnhart, 
basso. The organ will be played by 
Franklin Palmer; the orchestra will be the 
Russian Symphony. 

“St, Peter” was written at the sugges- 
tion of Cardinal Parocchi for the jubilee 
celebration held in Rome and throughout 
the Catholic world in 1900. The oratorio 
is divided into three parts, “The calling of 
Peter,” “The miraculous draught of fish- 
es” and “St. Peter’s confession and Christ’s 
promise.” 

The part allotted to Christ is always ac- 
companied by the organ. The singer is 
not to be in view of the audience. While 
there are seven solo parts, the arrange- 
ment is such that a one solo tenor may 
sing all the tenor solos. The same is true 
of the basso. 

Throughout the work Father Hartmann 
has combined modern harmonies and meth- 
ods with the early polyphonic style and 
scholarly requirements of the Palestrina 
school. 

The oratorio is in large measure sym- 
bolic; for instance, the Christ motif ex- 
presses aspiration, the march for orchestra 
which forms the introduction to Part III 
and which describes the journey of Jesus 
and His disciples to Caesarea Philippi, also 
symbolizes the progress of the Church. Dr. 
Hartmann will himself conduct in friar’s 
garb. 





BONCI’S LAWYERS ANSWER. 





Declare That Manager Did Not Avail Him- 
self of Rights in Contract. 


Theodore Sutro and former Judge A. J. 
Dittenhoefer on Wednesday filed in the 
United States Courts an answer to the suit 
brought by Oscar Hammerstein against Al- 
essandro Bonci, the tenor of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, asking that he be re- 
strained from appearing with the Conried 
company next season. 

In his answer Bonci admits that he is to 
appear with Conried, but denies that he 
waived certain clauses of his contract with 
Hammerstein that all litigation between 
them should be tried in the courts of Italy, 
and further that Hammerstein did not prop- 
erly and legally avail himself of the rights 
of renewal calling for the continuation of 
Bonci’s services next season as provided for 
in their contract. 





SECOND DOLMETSCH CONCERT. 





Excellent Artists Interpret Works of 
Ancient French Composers. 


Boston, March 20.—The second of Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch’s concerts in which he pre- 
sents the old music for harpsichord, viol da 
gamba and other ancient instruments, took 
place last week before an audience which 
was with reason delighted with the offerings 
of the artists who appeared. 

Although the finest, the most exquisite 
work of the afternoon was done by Mr. 
Dolmetsch himself, he was ably supported 
by Mrs. Dolmetsch, Mme. Alexander 
Marius, who sang several songs in a win- 
ning way and with due attention to the 
traditions of the past, Laura Kelsey and 
William Adams, who acted as accompanist. 
The programme was representative of the 
works of French composers of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 





Richmond Resents Orchestra’s Visit. 


RicHMOND, Vai, March 26.—There is 
considerable ill feeling here over the an- 
nounced appearance of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, 
the evening preceding the annual music 
festival of the Wednesday Club, one of the 
most aristocratic musical and social organ- 
izations in the State. 





Donalda for Paris Opera Comique. 


Pauline Donalda, the popular lyric so- 
prano of the Manhattan Opera House, and 
her husband, Paolo Seveilhac, the bari- 
tone, have been engaged for the Opéra 
Comique in Paris next year. They closed 
their contract by cable on Monday and will 
sing there the entire season. 


OPERA “SUPER” A CONDITION, NOT AGENIUS 


So Holds Court in Unique Suit Brought Against Mr. Conried 
—Loss of Mustache No Proof of Contract. 


According to Judge Wauhope Lynn, of 
the Second Municipal Court, the genus of 
the operatic “super” is a physical condition 
—one from which the ravishing of a 
mustache, however luxuriant, can in no 
wise be held legally actionable. 

Sylvestre and Giovanni Milano, of No. 
52 Madison street, who sued Director Con- 
ried of the Metropolitan Opera House for 
$122 each, told, with the assistance of an 
interpreter, how they had offered their 
services as the Populace, the Army, the 
Vassals and the Villagers, not to mention 
the Mob, to the impresario at the be- 
ginning of the season. They were turned 
over to the technical director, E. Cassel- 
Bert, who, being busy clipping the wings 
of Lohengrin’s swan, confided the appli- 
cants to his secretary, Edwin F. Stern. 

When the brothers left they were firmly 
convinced that they were engaged for the 
entire season, and in proof of their good 
faith, their up-curling mustaches were 
shorn. But at the end of one short week 
the “supers” were summarily dismissed, 
they aver, and in addition were docked 


OPERA IN BALTIMORE. 





Conried Company Opens Season With 
Puccini’s ‘‘La Boheme.’’ 


BALtTIMorE, March 26.—The local opera 
season opened here Monday evening when 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” was presented by 
Conried’s Metropolitan artists, with a not- 
able cast which included Mmes. Farrar and 
Alten, and MM. Caruso, Scotti and Jour- 
net, with Arturo Vigna as conductor. This 
charming opera had its first presentation 
in this city two years ago, at which time 
it created a favorable impression. There 
was much interest in the first appearance 
of Miss Farrar, and her entrance upon the 
stage was met by welcoming applause. Nor 
was this good will misplaced, for Miss 
Farrar, possesses a beautiful voice, pleas- 
ing presence and considerable histrionic 
ability. The Musetta of Miss Alten was 
excellent and though the part is not ex- 
acting, it served to reveal the singer’s good 
vocal equipment and temperament. Ca- 
ruso’s art has developed since his last ap- 
pearance here and besides wonderful tones, 
the artist infuses his singing with intelli- 
gence, sentiment and a sense of proportion 
which is delightful. 

Scotti sang hs comparatively small part 
like the adequate artist he is, and the bal- 
ance of the cast met the demands. Mr. 
Vigna conducted with authority and in a 
manner which brought out the full values 
of artists and orchestra. 


Protest Against Baltimore Concerts. 


BALTImorRE, Mp., March 26.—The Pro- 
testant clergy of Baltimore and vicinity, 
associated with the Ministerial Union, will 
enter a protest with the proper authorities 
against concerts on Wednesday evenings 
and Sunday afternoons at the Peabody 
Institute, in the public parks or at other 
places. It is claimed that Wednesday 
evening concerts interfere with the church 
prayer-meetings by drawing people to the 
concerts and that the strict observance of 
the Sabbath as a day of rest and worship 
is violated by Sunday afternoon concerts. 


Claude Madden Plays in St. Paul. 


St. Pau, March 25.—The last of this 
season’s Lenten organ recitals at the church 
of St. John the Evangelist, by G. H. Fair- 
clough, was made additionally interesting 
by the playing of Claude Madden, violin- 
ist. Mr. Madden played the “Legende” by 
Wieniawski, Schumann’s “Abendlied” and 
a “Parsifal” paraphrase. The organ num- 
bers were Bach’s “Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor,” the “Scherzo” from Guilmant’s 
fifth Sonata and the Prelude to “Parsifal.” 











Mme. Jaeger to Address Teachers. 


Mme. Aurelia Jaeger, professor of voice 
building of the Vienna Conservatory and 
head of the Metropolitan Opera School in 
New York, will address the meeting of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, in Liederkranz Hall, New York, 
on Sunday, April 7. Her subject will be 
“My Experience in Vocal Pedagogy.” An 
invitation has been extented to all inter- 
ested in the work. 





Leo Schulz conducted the new Women’s 
Orchestral Society of New York in a pri- 
vate matinée of numbers by Bach, Grieg 
and Ambroise Thomas, on Monday. Rob- 
ert Craig Campbell and the Anna Otten 
String Quartette lent valuable assistance. 








fifty cents of their pay for failing to ap- 
pear at a rehearsal of “Fedora.” There- 
upon the brothers sued for the entire sev- 
enteen weeks’ salary and the damage to 
their beauty. 

Judge Lynn’s charge to the jury is in 
part as follows: 

“These men are not artists. They are 
not men of any talent. I do not know 
as this court could give you a legal defini- 
tion of what ‘supers’ are, but they are 
not actors, they are not singers, they are 
not painters—they are simply men who go 
on the stage to make a group. It requires 
no particular talent that I know of to be 
a ‘super’ other than probably the one of 
physique. That is a physical condition— 
that they have height and size and width. 
They claim because they have had their 
mustaches removed that therefore the con- 
tract must be for seventeen weeks. Some 
men are better looking without a mustache. 
I do not know that the taking off of the 
mustache is a conclusive proof of a con- 
‘tract for seventeen weeks.” 

The case has been appealed. 


FRENCH ORGANISTS AFFECTED. 





All Choir Employees May Suffer by the 
Separation of Church and State. 


Paris, March 22—The French church 
organists and all employees connected: with 
the choirs, who now find themselves 
threatened with the loss of their employ- 
ment, owing to the new laws separating 
church and state, have formed an associa- 
tion under the leadership of M. Dubois, 
formerly the organist of the Madeleine, and 
are going to send a formal protest to M. 
Briand and the French officials because of 
the difficult position created for them. 

It is even hinted that legal measures will 
be resorted to by such an association to 
compel a madification of the law that will 
allow them to pursue their vocation as they 
did before in all the churches of France 
As much as $4,000 a year was spent by 
some of the parish churches of Paris for 
the maintenance and support of their 
choirs and this money was mainly paid 
from the funds of the “Fabriques.” Now 
that these administrative bodies have been 
suppressed and their funds seized, it is a 
serious problem how the church choirs in 
France will be maintained. 





New Orchestra to Play at Hippodrome. 


A new orchestra of seventy-five players, 
under the direction of Manuel Klein, is to 
make its first appearance at the New York 
Hippodrome on the evening of Easter Sun- 
day. Almost all of the musicians of the 
new orchestra are American artists. The 
programme Sunday will include, besides a 
number of lighter selections, the march 
from “Tannhauser,’ the prelude and pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci,” three dances from 
Edward German’s music to “Henry VIII.” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “1812” Overture. The 
soloists will be Louise Gunning and Fred- 
erick Weld. 


ANTIQUE VIOLINS 


THE WILLIAMS COLLECTION 
Established 1849 

Our old 
violin par- 
lors contain 
upwards of 
500 speci- 
mens of the 
Italian, 
French, 
English and 
German 
schools, 
besides a 
unique col- 
lection of 
ancient 
Lutes and 
Viols of the 
15th and 
16th centur- 


ies. 
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Opera and Society Circles Surprised 
by Eames-Story Divorce Proceedings 


ns 


Noted Portrait Artist Declares the “Artistic Temperament’’ 
is Responsible for Prima Donna Wife’s Action. 





MME. EMMA EAMES STORY 


American Prima Donna Who Has Begun Proceedings for Absolute Divorce From Her 
Husband, Julian Story, the Artist 


Society and opera circles in New York 
were somewhat startled by the announce- 
ment this week that Mme. Emma Eames 
Story, the popular prima donna, now tour- 
ing with the Conried Grand Opera Com- 
pany, had begun proceedings for absolute 
divorce from her husband, Julian Story, 
the painter. 

Though it had been a carefully guarded 
secret, it became known a few days ago to 
the most intimate friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Story that a crisis had come in their 
wedded life and that a separation was in- 
evitable. Even the most delicate and tact- 
ful efforts on the part of intimates of either 
of the already practically divorced couple 
showed the utter inutility of endeavors to 
bring about a reconciliation. 

“Had there been mad, unreasoning jeal- 
ousy, hot and bitter reproaches on the one 
hand,” said a close friend of both the 
principals, “and cold, cruel, open defiance 
on the other, there might have been some 
The trouble, had it been hot and 
herce, would have burned itself out and 


uman nature would have brought about 
t reconciliation. 

“But the difficulty is that each is so 
quiet, so calm, so magnanimous toward 


hepe. 


the other, so to speak, that it reflects an 
utterly hopeless, fixed determination to 
separate at once and forever. Mrs. Story 
is heart broken over it, and while indig- 
nant in her righteous, womanly wrath and 
fixed in her resolution, she speaks of Mr. 
Story in the kindliest way—except in one 
respect—and keeps saying, ‘I hope I am 
not doing in an unkind way that which, 
nevertheless, I must do.’” 

Despatches containing Mr. Story’s side 
of the story were received from Philadel- 
phia during the week. 

“Madame has the artistic temperament 
hugely,” he is quoted as saying, “but I 
can’t understand it. There must be some 
mistake. I am entirely innocent of the 
things Mme. Eames brings against me. | 
do not know even whom Mme. Eames 
names as co-respondents. I do not see 
whom she can name. Of course I have 
known of this action for some days. My 
lawyer made answer for me. 

“Mme. Eames,” said Mr. Story again, 
“has the artistic temperament hugely. 
That is all I can say.” 

The breach between the two came as an 
absolute surprise to Philadelphia society, 
whose maids and matrons Story has been 
painting all Winter. It was recalled that 
at the ball given by Mr. Story last Winter 
Mme. Eames acted as hostess, her hus 
band being ill. That was her last appear- 
ance socially in this city. 

Mme. Eames was born in 1867, in 
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HENRY L. MASON 
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Shanghai, China, where her father was a 
lawyer. She was brought to America 
when a child and educated in Boston. 
Later she went to Paris to study music 
and made her début in 1889 at the Paris 
Grand Opera in Gounod’s “Romeo et Ju- 
liette.” 

Her success was immediate. She made 
her début in New York in December, 
1891, in the same opera with Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke. Since then she has 
added to her répertoire and created many 
parts. 

Her répertoire in complete, includes 
roles in the following operas, many of 
which she no longer sings: “Romeo et 
Juliette,” “Faust,” “Ascanio,” “Zaire,” 
“Otello,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘“Car- 
men” (Micaela), “Nozze di Figaro,” “The 
Light of Asia,” “Lohengrin,” “Tannhaus- 
er,’ “Die Meistersinger,” “Falstaff,” “Don 


Giovanni” (Donna Elvira), “Ghiselle,” 
“Lady of Longford,” “Mireille,” “Wer- 
ther,” “Walkiire” (Sieglinde), “Aida,” 


“Hero and Leander,” and “Tosca.” 

Mr. Story is a son of the sculptor, W. 
W. Story. He was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and lived in Paris from 1882 until 
his marriage. One of his best known 
pictures is a portrait of his wife. 





TO PRESENT NEW OPERA. 


Mme. Ogden-Crane’s Pupils Will Sing 
‘*The Virginian Romance’’ April 4. 


“The Virginian Romance” will be given 
at the Berkeley Lyceum, New York, by 
the Ogden Crane American School of 
Opera and Voice Culture on April 4 and 
at Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Staten Island, on 
May 2. 

The School is now in its fourth sea- 
son, and during this time has presented 
fourteen different operas. Many of these 
operas have been repeated for the benefit 
of different charitable institutions. 

On February 27 the first presentation of 
“Miss Gotham” took place and the last 
performance for this season will be “The 
Man She Left Behind Her,” by Clements, 
a breezy, up-to-date portrayal of college 


life. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
OF ADOLPH FOERSTER 





Pittsburg Musician Completes Set of 
Songs That Display His Excep- 
tional Talent. 

Adolph M. Foerster, the 
Pittsburg composer, has just completed a 
new sets of songs, which are described by 
Louis C. Elson, critic of the Boston “Daily 
Advertiser,” in the following terms: 

“We consider Mr. Foerster one of the 
best composers of short songs that Am- 
erica has yet produced. Ht is a school in 
itself, this forming of a complete picture, 
this perfect welding of accompaniment and 
voice, this presentation of a full and poetic 
idea, in a page or two. Such songs are 
like Meissonier gems in painting. Mr. 
Foerster has a good gift of melody and is 
by no means to be ranked with the modern 
apostles of ugliness in tone. But he de- 
velops his accompaniments in a manner 
that prevents any undue simplicity and 
sustains the interest of the modern mu- 
Sicilian, 

“It is odd to find among this set a new 
arrangement of “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.’ In spite of the popularity of the 
simple Irish folksong to which Moore’s 
words are wedded there was room for a 
more developed setting, and this work is 
one of the most attractive in the series. 
There is a slight misprint in the words of 
the first verse. The harmonies are of es- 
pecial power and beauty and the pathos is 
not lost in this more advanced musical 
setting. It is probably in the development 
of the accompaniments that the chief 
charm of all of these songs lies.” 


well-known 





**Salome’”’ in Brussels. 


March 25.—Richard 
“Salome” was produced at the Theatre 
Royal de la Monnaie here to-night and 
was a great success, the singers being re- 
called at the close of the performance. 


BRUSSELS, Strauss’s 


GEORGE HAMLIN’S NEW YORK RECITAL 


American Tenor Entertains 
Mendelssohn Hall 
Audience. 


George Hamlin, tenor, gave his first New 
York recital Mendelssohn 
Hall, Monday afternoon, to an 
which evinced the most thorough enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of his work. Mr. 
Hamlin is a delightful singer of Lieder. 
To a lovely velvety tone quality he adds 
those graces which come from ease of de- 
livery and insight into the spirit of the 
song. Mr. Hamlin’s first and last num- 
bers, perhaps the most exacting in their 
demands on and interpretative 


resource, were those which he rendered 
best. The first was the recitative and air, 
“Seht was die Liebe thut” from Bach’s 
cantata, “Ich bin ein guter Hirt,” the last 
Strauss’s “Heimliche Aufforderung.” Be- 
tween these works came groups of short 
songs, some of which, such as Schumann’s 
“Meerfee,” are comparatively unknown. A 
small thing, still in manuscript, “The Cry- 
ing of Water,” by Campbell Tipton, won 
him an encore. 

Two Franz songs were given, “Die Far- 
ben Helgoland’s” and “Frihling und 
Liebe,” three of Sullivan’s settings of 
poems by Tennyson, four songs by Hugo 
Wolf, Schubert’s “Im Abendroth” and 
“Der Musensohn” and a recitative and air 
from Handel’s “Acis and Galatea.” 

The new rule of “No free seats except- 
ing to the press” was put into operation, 
yet Mr. Hamlin had a crowded house. A 
reduction has been made in the price of 
seats, in accordance witn the new law. 


this season at 
audience 


technical 





GEORGE HAMLIN 


American Tenor Who Gave His First New 
York Recital this Season on Monday 


Press comments: 

The concert was an interesting and instructive 
one, not only because it was out of the beaten track, 
but on account of Hamlin’s intelligently conceived 
and executed interpretations.—New York ‘‘Press."’ 

He is a real interpreter of songs, and he not only 
sang with finished art with what related to vocal de- 
livery, phrasing, enunciation, the coloring of the 
voice, but also possessed himself of the spirit and 
purport of the music he sang.— New York *’ Times.” 

Mr. Hamlin displayed much versatility, and when 
opportunities for dramatic effects arose he availed 
himself of them,—New York “*World.”’ 
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Conductors, Like Poets, ae Born, 


Not Made, Says Cleofante Campanini 


Manhattan Opera House Director Tells How He First 
Took the Baton—Prefers Symphonies to Operas 
—A Tribute to Toscanini. 


OMBERRE four ! 
Now, gentlemen. 
Bom! bom! bom- 
bera! bom! bom! 
bom!” a bright 
spurt of music 
from the _ orches- 
tra, up jump fid- 
dlers and ’cellists 


and trombonists 
and all, and grasp- 
ing their instru- 
ments, disappear 
like magic into the 
recesses beneath the stage. 

Campanini, the brilliant con- 
the Manhattan Opera House, 
spying me in the darkened auditorium, 
leaped over the low railing like a school- 
over the fence of an orchard. “Ah, 
sit down here and have a 





mysterious 
Cleofante 
ductor at 


boy 
mademoiselle, 
chat.” 

In the course of conversation the ques- 


tion arose ‘as to whether conductors, like 
poets, were “born, not made.” “As- 
suredly they are,” said the maestro. 


“Did I ever tell you how it was that I 
became a conductor? It was at Ravenna, 
where I was concert-master at the opera— 
just a young boy. It was the opening night 
of the season and they were giving ‘Fra 
Diavolo.’ At the last moment Ozilio, the 
conductor, was taken ill and could not 
come. What remained but that I should 
step forward and-take the baton? That 
first taste of success decided me in my 
career and showed me what I could do. 
There was the most remarkable demon- 
stration of enthusiasm. The audience was 
beside itself. 

“Of course I would rather conduct sym- 
phonic music than operatic—it is more 
sane and noble. But I have = started 
with opera, and now it is difficult to 
leave it. But if I could be born again” 
—and the alert little gentleman twinkled 
—“TI should never conduct anything but 
symphonies. Yes, in America. The audi- 
ences compare in every way with those of 
Europe; in fact, since I was here twenty 


years ago, I have remarked a truly mar- 
velous 


increase in the interest taken in 
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music and its understanding by the general 
public. I mean of course the true under- 
standing and appreciation of music, in- 
dependent of the popularity of the artist. 

“As far as preferring one school to an- 
other—I love them all equally well. I had 
as lief conduct Verdi as Wagner, al- 
though I think of Verdi’s works I prefer 
‘Falstaff’ and of Wagner’s the ‘Meister- 
singer.’ ” 

Mr. Campanini had only words of the 
warmest praise for Toscanini, who is go- 
ing to conduct next season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

“He is one of the greatest conductors 
living,” said his brother artist. 

When one speaks with Mr. Campanini 
and notes his alert and animated, though 
controlled manner, one no longer wonders 
at the vividness and pulsating life in his 
reading of a score. 

He has been director of the opera houses 


in Milan, Turin, Rome, Naples, Madrid, 
Lisbon, Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro 
and Santiago, besides having conducted 


symphonic concerts in almost every y large 
city in the world. 





PITTSBURG MOZART 
CLUB’S CONCERT 


Excellent Soloists Sing in Organization’s 
Presentation of Benedict’s 
**St. Cecilia.’’ 

PittspurG, March 24.—The one hundred 
and twenty-first concert of the Mozart Club 
was given last Tuesday in Carnegie Hall. 
The programme was an enjoyable one. 
The first number was a “St. Cecilia,” by 
Julius Benedict, for solo, quartette, chorus 
and orchestra. 

J. P. McCollum conducted and the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra accompanied the singers. 





Four soloists represented four leading 
characters. Cecil James, the New York 
tenor, who of Valerianus 


took the part 
the husband, had an odaicuble stage pres- 
ence, a naturalness and ease that at once 
won his hearers. His voice is of warm and 
sympathetic tone quality. Enjoyable also 
was the work of Gertrude Clark, soprano, 
as Cecilia, Winifred Reahard, contralto, as 
the Christian Woman and Watkin Mills, 
basso, as the Prefect of Rome. 

The work of the club reached its usual 
high standard of excellence whether the 
members sang as a chorus of Roman citi- 
zens, Christians or Angels. 
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MR. MAERZ IN J RECITAL. 





Well-Known Pianist Plays at the New 
York Institute of Music. 


Joseph Maerz, the pianist, presented an 
interesting programme at the New York 
Institute of Music, Wednesday evening of 
last week. His first number was the 
Suite, Op. 1, by D’Albert, which was fol- 
lowed by Haydn’s Variations, F minor, 
and seven numbers by Chopin, which cov- 


ered the first part of the programme. Se- 
Iections by the composers Bendel, Voor- 
his, Raff, MacDowell, Liszt and the 


Marche Militaire of Schubert-Tausig, 
comprised those of the second part. 

Mr. Maerz was in his usual good form, 
giving great pleasure to his listeners. He 
is a musician of rare capabilities and his 
playing gives proof of deep thinking, with 
a very great deal of temperament. The 
Chopin numbers were especially well ren- 
dered. ‘ 





Indian Boy a Musical Prodigy. 


Henryetta, I. T., March 25.—Thlathlo 
Em-arthlo-che, a full-blood Creek Indian 
boy, who lives near this place, is a musical 
prodigy. He is now twelve years old and 
since early childhood has evinced a desire 
and aptitude for music that are remark- 
able. He never went to school and speaks 
only the Creek language. He has manu- 
factured with his own hands a primitive 
violin made out of a gourd with a long 
handle, properly formed to constitute the 
neck of the instrument. The large part of 
the gourd constitutes the body and is cov- 
ered with tanned squirrel skin. The strings 
are made out of ordinary thread prepared 
with beeswax, thread of different sizes 
being utilized. The bow the Indian lad 
also made out of a stick and horsehair. 
The little full-blood does not know one 
note of music from another, but those who 
have heard him play on this crude instru- 
ment consider it marvelous. The unpro- 
nounceable Indian name means Little Fish. 





Schumann-Heink to Receive $8,000. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink has attained in 
her contract with Oscar Hammerstein the 
highest compensation ever paid to a con- 
tralto. Mr. Hammerstein has engaged the 
Austrian contralto for eight perform- 
ances next season, for which she is to re- 
ceive $8,000. These are prima donna 
prices, and if other contraltos could com- 
mand them there would be less feverish 
haste on their part to clamber into the so- 
prano class. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
highest operatic compensatior to date is 
$500, which she gets this year at the Metro- 
politan. 





Mme. Homer Re-engaged by Conried. 


Mme. Louise Homer has been re-engag- 
ed by Heinrich Conried, to sing contralto 
roles at the Metropolitan Opera House 
next scasen. 
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HAMMERSTEIN STEPS 
INTO PHILADELPHIA 


Quaker City Has Prospects 
of Two Companies 
Next Year. 


Puitapecpni1A, March 25.—There 
strong indications now that opera-goers of 
this city will find not one but two com- 
panies here next Winter, for those most 
interested in the musical season, and, in 
fact, the opera guarantors themselves, ad- 
mit that they are negotiating with Ham- 
merstein. Mr. Hammerstein, who has paid 
several visits to this city within the last 
fortnight, says that he hopes soon to have 
a statement to make that will interest all 
music lovers here. 

Only eighteen performances will be given 
by the Conried company, owing to the fact 
that some changes have been made in the 
New York season, making Thursday night 
subscription night, and so preventing the 
Thursday matinée planned for this city. 
matinées will not be missed, how- 
ever, if the Hammerstein company comes, 
as is now planned. 

It is said that Hammerstein will have 
several of the stars supposed to be bound 
to Conried. Local opera-goers are very 


anxious to have a rival company singing 
here, as they believe that this will pre 
vent disappointments such as have fre- 
quently occurred when the stars have 
not sung, and the performances have been 
given in a half-hearted way. 

Guarantors of the Conried operas are 
not willing to discuss the matter at length 
or to say who is with them in their plans, 
but they admit that many music lovers 
besides themselves have talked with Ham 
merstein on the subject of his coming here 
next Winter. 

The season just finished was most suc- 
cessful financially as well as artistically. 


are 


These 





Inez Barbour in ‘‘Elijah.’’ 


Of all the oratorios in the répertoire of 
Inez Barbour, the gifted young soprano, 
there is none which she is more admirably 
equipped to interpret than Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.” The aria, “Hear Ye, Israel,” 
stumbling block to so many young singers, 
is probably the best piece of work she 
does. Her voice is dramatic in power, 
while lyric in quality, a combination which 
is rare indeed. Miss Barbour recently sang 
two performances of “Elijah,” one in 
White Plains and the other in Portchester, 
N. Y. On both occasions her critics com 
mented upon the excellent quality of her 
voice and the artistic manner in which she 
performed her part of the oratorio. 
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DEMANDS OF UNION 
DISBAND'ORGHESTRA 


Cincinnati Will Rely on Out- 
side Organizations Next 
Season. 


CincinNATI, O., March 25.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, of which 
Frank Van der Stucken has been the con- 
ductor for several years, is to be disbanded 
on May I, according to notice given last 
week, signed by Mrs. C. R. Holmes, presi- 
dent of the Orchestra Association and 
sister of ex-Mayor Julius Fleischmann. 

The first president of the Orchestra As- 
sociation was Mrs. W. H. Taft, wife of 
the present Secretary of War. The state- 
ment issued on Thursday reads as follows: 

“At a joint meeting of the Orchestra 
Association and its Advisory Board it was 
decided that no attempt would be made 
for the present to maintain an orchestra 
in Cincinnati, as progress and artistic im- 
provement would be impossible under the 
limitations and restrictions set forth in the 








letter received from the Cincinnati Mu- 
sicians’ Protective Association No. 1, the 
name by which the local musicians’ union 
is known, and the National Federation of 
Musicians. The Orchestra Association 
1as, moreover, decided that it will con- 
tinue to give symphony concerts next sea- 
son by bringing other orchestras to Cin- 
cinnati under its management.” 





A CAMPANINI CONCERT. 


Third of Series Takes Place at Manhattan 
Opera House. 


The third of the series of special Sun 
day night concerts, as arranged and con 
ducted by M. Campanini at the Manhat 
tan Opera House, brought out a crowded 
house. The audience was_ enthusiastic. 
The singers were Mlle. Regina Pinkert, 
Mme. Giannina Russ, Mme. Pauline Don 
alda, Mlle. Gina Severina, M. Amedeo 
Bassi, M. Mario Sammarco, M. Mario An- 
cona, M. Jean Altchevsky, M. Luigi Mug- 
noz and M. Francesco Daddi. 

M. Campanini directed the orchestra in 
person for the overture from “Ruy Blas,” 
the overture from “La Forza Del Destino,” 


and selections from “Parsifal” and Gédt- 
terdammerung.” M. Tanara_ conducted 
the other numbers. There were three 


duets and one sextette, besides four solos. 


Young Russian Violinist Gives 
Recital in Mendelssohn Hall 


Raphael Kellert Again Wins Approval 


of New York 


Audience—Helen McGrew Lends Valuable Assistance. 


Raphael Kellert, the young Russian vio- 
linist, who made his New York début in 
Carnegie Hall early in January, when he 
was assisted by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, was heard in recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall on Thursday afternoon of 
last week. Associated with him was Helen 
McGrew, the soprano soloist, at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church. The audience was of 


large dimensions, considering the lateness 
season. 


of the 





RAPHAEL KELLERT 

Gifted Young Russian Violinist, Pupil of Ysaye, 
Who Was Again Heard in New 

York Last Week 


Mr. Kellert had chosen three composi- 
tions widely differing in style. Beethoven 
was drawn upon for one of his early son- 
atas for violin and piano, opus 12, No. 1; 
later Bruch’s familiar concerto in G minor 
and Vieuxtemps’s Ballade and Polonaise 
in G major, opus 38, gave the player op 
portunities to display his sympathy with 
the more modern schools. 

In his interpretation of this programme 
Mr. Kellert, who is a pupil of Ysaye, re 
vealed many estimable qualties, as well in 
regard to taste and breadth of style as to 
technical dexterity and tone production. 
In the Bruch concerto his tonal colors 














HELEN McGREW 


Rising Young American Soprano, Who As- 
sisted at the Kellert Recital 


were especially effective, while the musi 
cal sentiment with which the work was 
conceived was convincing and _ well-re 
strained. His most brilliant playing was 
done in the Vieuxtemps polonaise, which 
was given with fine spirit and dash. 
Miss McGrew, whose singing has ex 
cited much favorable comment at St. Bar 
tholomew’s, first contributed an aria from 
Handel’s “Semele” and an old English air, 
“Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary,” by 
Thomas Brown, and was afterwards heard 
in two Brahms Lieder, “Immer leiser” 
and “Botschaft.” Her voice is a light so 
prano of uncommon sweetness and purity, 
characteristics that made the Handelian 
music and the old English song, as she 
sang them, of notably good effect. The 
evenness of her voice throughout its com 
pass is refreshing, her skill in using it 
highly commendable. Both performers re 
ceived generous measures of applause. 
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BONCI TELLS HIS SIDE OF TROUBLE 


Illustrious Tenor, Who Signed With Conried, Explains 
His Position as He Sees It. 





Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, who 


doesn’t know, as yet, whether he is going 
to sing at the Manhattan or the Metro 
politan Opera House next recently 
gave his side of the controversy with Os 
car Hammerstein, to a New York “World” 
reporter. He said that the public could not 
help getting a wrong idea of it all from 
Mr. Hammerstein’s presentation of the 
case. And’ in justice to the public, as well 
as to himself, he had decided to throw a 
ray of light on what he termed “the de 
plorable situation.” 

He made known the defense he will put 
in to Hammerstein’s suit to restrain him 
from singing anywhere in New York ex 
cept at the Manhattan Opera House. 

“This defense,” he said, “will be the 
contract itself. It contains a clause mak 
ing it impossible for the case to be adjudi- 
cated in an American court. That clause, 
Mr. Hammerstein to the contrary not- 
withstanding, has not been stricken out or 
modified. 

“Let us consider this affair unemotion 
ally,” Bonci went on. “Why did Mr. 
Hammerstein engage me? To make me 
famous, as he says? I have a suspicion 
that it was for some other purpose; possi 
bly to make a little fame and money for 
Mr. Hammerstein. Perhaps I am mis 
taken. Again, I suspect, nevertheless, that 
if | had not been acceptable to the public, 
Mr. Hammerstein’s efforts to make m« 
famous would have relaxed. 

“It was precisely to forestall any possi 
bility of this kind that I had the contract 
drawn just as it is. By this I do not 
mean to imply that I took any greater pre 
caution because Mr. Hammerstein was 
concerned than I would have taken with 
another impresario. I had never been in 
America when the engagement at the Man 
hattan Opera House was offered me. | 
was then, and am yet, unfamiliar with the 
English language, the laws of the United 
States, its usages between manager and 
singer, and so on. 

“To guard against embarrassments grow 
ing out of that condition I caused to be 
inserted in the contract the clause, in 
effect, that any questions arising under the 
contract shall be settled in an Italian court. 
The contract was made in Italy and has 
not been changed. 

“Mr. Hammerstein did not have an op- 
tion on me forever. I would have pre- 
ferred to return next year to the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. It is there I have won 
success, there I have made my public. But 
[ could not disregard my own interests 
and wait forever. When his opportunity 
is gone, Mr. Hammerstein suddenly be- 
comes active and tries to hold me. This 
lawsuit, this talk about my demanding in 
advance the money deposited in the bank 
at Milan—all thés is the game of Mr. 
Hammerstein to catch me after I am gone. 
He has been fishing, but I, coy little fish, 
do not bite at his hook 


year, 






“He is an impresario with an imagina 
tion. One cannot help admiring the fancy 
that has enabled him to conjure up this 
tale of broken contract, cancelled clause 
and conversations before witnesses, in 
which I agreed to remain under his mf r- 
agement. I repeat, I should have t dn 
willing to renew the contract for two years 
under the terms laid down, but he waited 
too long. What was I to do? What would 
anybody do? I served my own interest, 
naturally, and there we are. 

“As it is, I shall sing in New York next 
season, but not at the Manhattan Opera 
House. The legal proceeding by which 
Mr. Hammerstein would compel me _ to 
sing for him will be met. The case is in 
the hands of Theodore Sutro, my lawyer. 
We shall stand on our contract. In April 
I sail for Italy. At least, I shall do so 
unless Mr. Hammerstein wishes to keep 
me here to sing in concerts. He has a 
right to do so under our agreement.” 


MUSICAL ART SOCIETY. 








Chicago Chorus Presents Programme 
Under Mr. Dickenson’s Direction. 

Cuicaco, March of the finest 

of the many concerts that have been given 


25.—One 


this season, was the second of the Musical 
Art Society under the direction of Clar- 


ence Dickenson at Orchestra Hall last 
(Thursday evening. The Musical Art So- 
ciety has a choice membership of fifty 


trained musicians, selected from the lead- 
ing church choirs of the city. 

Naturally the voices are of excellent 
quality, and the musical work dominated 
by a high order of intelligence. In ad- 
dition to these very desirable features there 
is a unity of purpose in all striving for 
the very best effect, which is very com- 
mendable. The first portion of the pro- 
gramme was devoted entirely to the leader 
of the choral works, Bach’s Motet “Praise 
Ye the Lord,” Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater” 
and 3ach’s Sanctus—B Minor Mass, 
which were all given with beauty of tone 
and finish, The modern chorals_ of 
the programme included: Tschaikowsky’s 


“Light Celestial,” Humperdinck’s “Friih- 
lingsehnssucht ;” George Schumann’s 
“Herr, wie lange;” Draeske’s “Die Heun- 


zelmannchen von Coeln.” 





The death is announced in Paris of Al- 
phonse Duvernoy, the well-known com- 
poser and professor at the Conservatoire. 
Puvernoy, who belonged to a family of 
distinguished musicians, was born in Paris 


in 1840. Among his works may be men 
tioned his operas, “Sardanapale”’ and 
“Hellé,.” as well as his setting of “The 
Tempest.”. He was a Chevalier of the 


Legion of Honor. 
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RUDOLPH ARONSON 
REPLIES TO CHARGES 


Well-Known _ Impresario 
Sued by Artists, Explains 
His Position. 


Rudolph Aronson, the well-known im- 
presario, who returned from Europe on 
the Kronprins Wilhelm last week, made 
a statement to a representative of MusIcAL 
AmerIcA on Tuesday in regard to the 
trouble he is having with several of the 
artists who were advertised to appear in 
this country under his management this 
season. His explanation of his position 


would indicate that injustice has been 
done him by the statements that have ap- 
peared in the daily press of late. 

“I do hope you will clear up the mis- 
understanding that seems to have taken 
ropt regarding my business dealings with 

‘veral of the artists whom I had expected 
td introduce to America this Winter,” said 
Mr. Aronson. “In the first place, I main- 
tain that there are many young artists in 
Eurspe who deserve a hearing here who 
would make a success if their appearances 
were properly managed, and it was on 
this principle that I set to work last year. 
But it requires a great deal of advertising 
and much incidental expense to prepare the 
public for them in a manner that will en- 
sure them an appreciative reception at the 
outset. 

“Last Winter when in Europe I made 
contracts with Leon Rennay, the baritone, 
Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, 
Paris Chambers, the cornetist, Rafael 
Navas, the Spanish pianist, Ferencz He- 
gediis, the Hungarian violinist, Maria Col- 
loredo, the Italian soprano, and Reynaldo 
Hahn, the composer, for tours in this 
country. After my return from Europe I 
made an arrangement with George W. 
Loomis whereby he was to assist me. He 
and I went out all over the country and 
tried in every possible way to arrange 
bookings, but, as everybody connected with 
the business knows, such a ‘slump’ season 
in musical matters as this has been 
throughout America has not been known 
in years. Everywhere we went we heard 
the same story. Managers not only refused 
to make any more engagements but ex- 
pressed their regret that they had made 
the dates they had. We offered special 
terms for the artists singly and in com- 
bination and sent circulars broadcast 
through the country to agencies, musical 
clubs and schools, but without result. 
What can you do under such circumstan- 
ces? You can’t squeeze blood out of a 
stone. Finally when I found it was abso- 
lutely impossible to make bookings for 
them, I wrote to them all explaining the 
situation and asking them to wait till next 
season, telling them that the additional 
advertising I would give them this sea- 
son would greatly increase their chances 
of success next year. They had paid me 
various amounts for the cost of preparing 
the way for them, but I spent several 
thousands of dollars more than they gave 
me in advertising them—I advertised in 
all the leading musical papers of both 
Europe and America—and I stood ready 
to keep my agreements with them next 
season. 


“What happened? I received no reply 
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from Rennay, Shattuck or Navas, and sud- 
denly they appeared one day at my Office, 
without having given me the slightest in- 
dication of their coming. They said, 
‘Well, we’re here now, what can you do 
for us?’ How was I to blame? I had 
written them, clearly stating how matters 
here stood, and in spite of that, they walk 
in on me entirely unheralded. It is only 
Rennay and Shattuck who are trying to 
make trouble about it. 

“As a matter of fact, Shattuck broke his 
contract before he came over, but I paid 
no attention to it. There was a clause in 
our agreement to the effect that I should 
arrange an appearance for him with an 
orchestra in Paris and also in London, 
before coming to America. In Paris there 
was no difficulty about it, but in London 
both Henry Wood and Frederic Cowen, 
whom I have known for years, assured 
me that they had already made all their 
arrangements for soloists. I had Shattuck 
meet both of them and they repeated to 
him that it would be impossible at the time 
desired. Then he said he wouldn’t play 
with any orchestra in London excepting 
either Wood’s or Cowen’s and he didn’t. 
As I had not pledged myself to making an 
arrangement with any special orchestra 
this was manifestly a breach of contract 
on his part. But, as I say, I paid no at- 
tention to it. Moreover, by accepting en- 
gagements here under other auspices, they 
have all, technically speaking, broken their 
contracts with me. 

“My sudden departure for Europe in 
January was caused by a cablegram I re- 
ceived in reference to my negotiations 
with Johann Strauss for a visit to this 
country, which I have been trying to ar- 
range for several years. The cable mes- 
sage necessitated my sailing within twenty- 
four hours and while I was gone these 
disagreeable reports were floated, placing 
me in a most unenviable position.” 

In regard to his plans Mr. Aronson an- 
nounced that he has engaged Johann 
Strauss, who is the youngest brother of 
Edouard Strauss and the third of the 
dynasty of Waltz Kings, to come to Am- 
erica in June for eight weeks. An orches- 
tra will be oreanized for him here and 
he will appear at the leadino summer re- 
sorts, He occupies the position of Court 
Ball Music Director in Vienna. 

Early in the Fall Leoncavallo will return 
under Mr. Aronson’s management for a 
ten weeks’ tour of the Northwestern 
States and California, conducting four of 
his own operas. “Zaza.” “Chatterton,” “La 
Bohéme” and “I Pagliacci.” The orches- 
tra and chorus for these productions will 
be organized in this country, but the com- 
poser will brine the soloists and scenery 
with him from Italy. 

Another composer with whom negotia- 
tions are now pending is Jakobowski of 
“Erminie” fame, whom Mr. Aronson 
wishes to bring over to conduct his new 
opera, “Divinity.” 





Long Lost Violin Returned. 


Prof. Frederick Perkins, one time a 
leader of Oscar Hammerstein’s orchestra 
and now a music teacher at No. 46 West 
One Hundred and Sixteenth street, saw 
for the first time in a year Tuesday a 
violin which he had treasured as his dear- 
est possession and which had been stolen 
from his house last May. The instrument 
was in the care of Capt. Price of the Bronx 
detective bureau, who had traced it 
through the hands of a fence and two pur- 
chasers and had finally produced it on a 
covrt order served on one Solomon Cohen 
cf the Brenx. 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS “THE SEA” 


Muck Conducts New Debussy 
Work on Last Visit to 
New York. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra made 
its fifth and last visit to New York for 
this season last week, presenting, in pur- 
suance of its policy, two different pro- 
grammes on Thursday evening and Sat- 
urday afternoon. There was no _ soloist 
at either concert. 

Those who were disposed to criticise Dr. 
Muck for adhering so closely to the con- 
ventional pattern as he did in choosing 
the programme for his New York début 
last October felt that the Thursday pro- 


gramme savored of the opposite extreme. 
Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain” and Liszt’s 
“Mephisto Waltz,” the only really familiar 
numbers, followed a set of tone pictures 
called “The Sea,” by Claude Debussy, and 
Frederick S. Converse’s “Mystic Trump- 
eter.” 

The effect of Debussy’s vague impres- 
sionism as applied to three different as- 
pects of the sea, “From Dawn till Noon 
on the Ocean,” “Frolics of Waves” and 
“Dialogue of the Wind and Sea,” as the 
composer terms them, rather mystified the 
great majority of the audience. The de- 
sign of each sketch seemed in itself too 
obscure to justify the application of its 
title, and the orchestration, while bristling 
with Debussy idfosyncrasies, revealed no 
new development of the composer’s re- 
sourcefulness. The work was, on the 
whole, distinctly disa appointing. 

Mr. Converse’s “Mystic Trumpeter,” 
which was heard in the same hall last 
season, impressed anew by the fertility of 
imagination it reveals and the skill evinced 
in obtaining apt effects of tone color in 
the orchestration. It was~played in fine 
stvle and elicited much applause. The 
“Mephisto Waltz” and the Berlioz overture 
were also given in the Boston players’ most 
finished manner. 

On Saturday Dr. Muck reverted to the 
early classics for his parting offering. 
Bach’s “Brandenburg Concerto” in 
major, substituted for the same composer’s 
suite in B minor, Haydn’s symphony in D 
maior, No. 2, the overture to Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” and Beethoven’s symphony 
in F major, No. 8, made up a delightful 
programme, one thoroughly enjoyed by 
the cultured audience that filled Carnegie 
Hall and in its expenditures of applause 
also expressed its satisfaction that this 
was not, as had been expected, the last 
opportunity of hearing the Boston organ- 
ization under Dr. Muck’s baton. 





Banquet for Mme. Donalda. 


Mme. Pauline Donalda, the Canadian so- 
prano, at the Manhattan Opera House, 
who has earned great popularity during 
the present season, was the guest of 
honor Tuesday night at the monthly din- 
ner of the Canadian Club at the Hotel 
Marseilles, at Broadway and One Hundred 
and Third street. 

Addresses were made by W. R. Ellison, 
Corporation Counsel, and the Rev. T. A. 
Moffet. An excellent musical programme 
was given. 
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KATHARIN E GOODSON 
PLEASES NEW YORK 





Gifted English Pianiste Assists Boston 
Symphony Quartette. 

At the concert of the Boston Symphony 

Quartette in Mendelssohn Hall, on Friday 


afternoon of last week, a New York audi- 
ence was privileged to make the acquaint- 
ance of a pianiste who in ensemble work 
revealed qualifications as imposing as they 
are rare. It was Katharine Goodson, the 
young Englishwoman, who came to Amer- 
ica a few weeks ago for a single engage- 
ment with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and made such a remarkable success that 
she was immediately engaged for ten more 
appearances with that organization, under 
Dr. Muck. 

Miss Goodson, or Mrs. Arthur Hinton, 
as she is known in private life, assumed the 
piano part of Schubert’s trio in B flat. Her 
interpretation of this music revealed nat- 
ural gifts and musicianly attainments that 
made her listeners eager to hear her in the 
freer range of a recital programme. It 
was easy to understand the unanimous en- 
thusiasm with which the Boston critics have 
hailed her playing, and her return to Amer- 
ica in the Fall, when the New York public 
will have more opportunities to hear her, 
will be looked forward to by all who were 
fortunate enough to be present at Mendels 
sohn Hall last Friday. 

Willy Hess and his associates first gave 
Claude Debussy’s Quartette in G munor, 
which is not so extremely indefinite as most 
of this composer’s more recent works, and 
closed the programme with Mozart’s Clar- 
inet Quintette, with the assistance of 
Georges Grisez, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Both compositions were well 
played, the performance of the Mozart quin- 
tette being especially effective. 





MUSICIANS’ AUTOGRAPHS SOLD 





Wagner Letters Bring 318 Francs at 
Sale in Paris. 





Paris, March 20.—An interesting sale of 
autographs of especial value to music- 
lovers was held some time ago. The re- 
sults, in some cases, were not a little sur- 
prising For example, whereas a letter of 
Gounol and another of Verdi fetched 
respectively only 10 and 12 francs, a mere 
receipt by Grétry realized 30 francs. A 
couple of letters penned by Wagner—once 
so warmly detested by the Parisian public 
—brought in between them 318 francs; 103 
francs was given for a receipt signed by 
Beethoven, and 125 francs for a short note 
written by Chopin. Other interesting 
items were two measures of the orchestral 
score of “Lohengrin,” written by the com- 
poser in pencil, 130 francs; a few Bee- 
thoven sketches, 180 francs; the MS. or- 
chestral score of Massenet’s “Phédre,” 505 
francs; a Chopin mazurka, 705 francs; and 
a little song by Schubert, written on one 
page, 13 francs. 





Fremstad to Sing ‘‘Isolde.’’ 


Olive Fremstad has signed a contract 
to be a member of the company at the 
Metropolitan Opera House again next sea- 
son. One of the conditions she made was 
that she should appear as /solde at least 
once next Winter. 
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LEOPOLD WINKLER IN 
BROOKLYN RECITAL 


Pianist is Heard to Good Advantage 
in a Varied and Interesting 
Programme. 

Leopold Winkler, the distinguished pian- 
ist, gave a recital Tuesday evening of last 
week in Brooklyn before an audience that 
was thoroughly appreciative of the artist’s 
attainments. Mr. Winkler opened his 
programme with Beethoven’s Sonata “Ap- 
pasionata,” giving a reading of this often 





LEOPOLD WINKLER 
Eminent Pianist Who Gave Recital in Brooklyn 
Last Week 


hackneyed work, which was imbued with 
scholarly refinement and delightful lucid 
ity. That Mr. Winkler possesses versatil- 
ity was evident from his playing of Schu- 
bert, Liszt. and Mendelssohn, the “Spin- 
ning Song” of the latter meeting with 
marked favor from his audience, insistent 
in the recalls of the performer. 

Mr. Winkler’s command over his superb 
technical equipment was evident in Liszt’s 
Sixth Rhapsodie and the Rubinstein Stac- 
cato Etude, which were given with much 
brilliancy. In lighter numbers by Pauldini, 
Silas and Schumann, Mr. Winkler’s art 
was not less notable in its graceful ease 
and charming skill. A group of Chopin, 
containing the Fantasie in F minor, and 
the familiar A major Polonaise, were 
given with artistic interpretation. The 
Schubert-Taussig “Marche Militaire,” bril- 
liantly played, closed the interesting pro- 
gramme. 


FIFTH CHAMBER MUSICALE. 


Gustave Frese, Ivan Altchevsky and 
Rafael Navas in Steinway Hall. 


The fifth of a series of six Chamber 
Musicales, under the direction of Gustave 


Frese and the auspices of the Art Organ 
Company, was given Thursday afternoon 
of last week in Steinway Hall. Ivan Alt- 
chevsky, tenor, of the Manhattan Opera 
Company, and Rafael Navas, a young 
Spanish pianist, were the assisting artists. 
Mr. Altchevsky sang songs by Adam, Cui, 
Schumann, Rachmaninoff, and an arioso 
from Verdi’s “Traviata,” in which his 
superb vocal art was listened to with 
pleasure. Equally enjoyable were the piano 
soli by Mr. Navas, consisting of selections 
by Borodini, Balakirew, Chopin and Liszt. 
Mr. Frese contributed “Theme and Vari- 
ations” for the organ by Thiele, Romance 
and Scherzo by Rheinberger, and Flagler’s 
“Fantasia on an American Air,” which 
were played with exquisite taste, bringing 
out the various possibilities of the instru 
ment. 





Gogorza Sings in Akron, O. 
Axron, O., March 25.—A most enjoyable 


concert was that given recently by the 
luesday Musical Club with Emilio 
de Gogorza as soloist. Mr. Gogorza 
sang better than ever, if that is pos 


sible. His programme included the “Pro 


logue” from “Pagliacci,” “La Partida,” 
“Canto del Presidiaro” and “El Celoso,” 
by F. M. Alvarez, “The Viking’s Daugh- 
ter,” by A. Goring Thomas, “Drink to Me 


Only With Thine Eyes,” “Mother O’ Mine,” 
bv Tours, and “The Lark Now Leaves his 
Wat’ry Nest” by Horatio Parker. 





She (at the recital)—“What do you 
think of his execution?” 


He—“I’m in favor of it.”—*“Punch.” 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA AS A RIFLE SHOT 


Bandmaster and Composer Competes in Target Tourna- 
ments at Pinehurst, N. C. 


NORDICA IN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Audience Applauds Singer 
at Close of Opera Season. 


SANTA BarparA, Cat., March 17.—The 
San Carlo Opera Company concluded its 
two weeks’ season of grand opera at the 
New Auditorium in Los Angeles last night, 
with the same financial and artistic success 
as attended the Chicago season. Mme. 
Nordica was again the central figure of at- 
traction and received an ovation which 
has no equal in the operatic annals of 
California, 

Notwithstanding the huge capacity of 
the New Auditorium the demand for seats 
for the Nordica night was so great that 
standing room was sold at great prices 
early in the week. 

The Saturday matinée of “Gioconda” 
was already sold out, and it was decided 
to present Mme. Nordica in “La Traviata” 
on the same evening. When the curtain 
had fallen on the last and difficult act of 
“Gioconda” and tlre prima donna _ had 
bowed her acknowledgments, instead of re- 
turning to her hotel she returned to her 
dressing room, and, without waiting to 
dine, changed her costume for “Traviata.” 
The curtain rose again at eight o’clock, but 


Mme. Nordica sang with the same vigor 


and freshness as distinguished her matinée 
performance. 





CONCERTS FOR YOUNG FOLK. 





Last of Frank L. Sealy’s Symphony Ser- 
ies Given in Newark, N. J. 


Newark, N. J., March 25.—The last of 
Frank L. Sealy’s four symphony concerts 
for young people was given Saturday after- 
noon in Wallace Hall to the largest au 
dience that has attended these concerts, 
and one that contained an unusual number 
of children. The venture that was so 
doubtful at the beginning has proven to be 
a success, and the announcement is made 
that the concerts will be continued next 
season, 

The last programme was as _ follows: 
Overture, “The Hebrides,” Mendelssohn; 
Andante and Minuet, from Symphony in E 
flat, Haydn; Ballet Suite from “Henry the 
Eighth,” Saint-Saéns; Scotch idyll, Gypsy 
dance, jig; Overture, “Oberon,” Weber; 
“Spring Song” and “Spinning Song,” Men- 
delssohn; Prelude, “The Deluge,” Saint- 
Saéns; Waltz, “The Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube,” Strauss. 





MR. CARL’S ANNIVERSARY. 


Organist of Old First Church in New York 
for Fifteen Years. 


William C. Carl’s fifteenth anniversary 
organ recital was attended by a large and 
representative audience, crowding the Old 
First Church to its capacity Monday even- 
ing of last week. The Rev. Dr. Howard 
Duffield. spoke of Mr. Carl’s work in the 
highest terms, extolling his sterling qual- 
ities and the standard of excellence main- 
tained all these years. Dr. Duffield also 
alluded|to the rare occurrence of a pastor 
and organist being together for fifteen 
years, and that while in many churches the 
distance between the pulpit and organ loft 
was great, at the Old First such was not 
the case, and, speaking in a musical sense, 
no counterpoint existed between them, but 
instead their relations had always been in 
close harmony. 

Mr. Carl played a brilliant programme 
and was ably assisted by Mrs. Adele Laeis 
Baldwin, contralto, and Hans Kronold, 
cellist. 





SING NEW COMPOSITION. 


New York}Club Presents Arthur Foote’s 
Cantata ‘‘Lygeia.’’ 


Hans Kronold, the eminent ’cellist, and 
Bertram Fox, pianist, were the assisting 
soloists at the concert last week of the 
Wednesday Morning Singing Club, in the 
large ballroom of Delmonico’s, New York 
Arthur Foote’s cantata “Lygeia,” dedicated 
to the Club, received its first performance 
on this occasion. 

Mr. Kronold’s numbers were a Romanze 
and Tarantelle by Pacque; Chopin’s “Noc 
turne,” Op. 27, and a Rondo by Bocherini 


Melba Makes More Gifts. 


Mme. Melba continued making presents 
last week. She gave Mr. Campanini a dia 
mond and ruby scarfpin. Mr. Tanara and 
Signor Brignoli received autographed pho 
tographs of the soprano, and the heads of 
all departments in the Manhattan Opera 
House were remembered. The singer also 
sent to the Blind Babies’ Home, on Long 
Island, the check for the sale of her auto 
graphs, to the amount of which she added 
several hundred dollars. 


John Philip Sousa, the celebrated band 
master and composer, who has been recre 
ating in the South, is an enthusiastic rifle 
shot. The accompanying. illustration rep 
resents him in a characteristic pose at the 
traps in Pinehurst, N. C., where he won 
the championship event by a score of 133 
out of a possible 150, over a field of ten 
shooters, in the handicap tournaments for 


MME. MELBA CLOSES 
HER CONCERT TOUR 


Sings With Pittsburg Orchestra Before 
Brilliant Audience in New 


Carnegie Institute. 

PirrspurG, Pa., March 25.—Mme. Melba 
gave her last concert for the present sea- 
son as soloist with the Pittsburg Orchestra 
Saturday afternoon. Emil Paur was the 
conductor. It was a brilliant and happy oc- 
casion for the great singer, and the most 
successful concert the orchestra has had in 
the twelve years of its history. The music 
hall, a part of the magnificent Carnegie 
Institute, which is to be the scene of an 
elaborate ceremony in honor of its comple- 
tion, on April 11, next, was crowded with 
an audience representing the fashionable 
society ol Pittsburg 

Mme. Melba was in glorious voice and 
spirits and she aroused high enthusiasm 
in the immense audience. She sang the 
Handel scena, “Sweet Bird that Shun’st 
the Noise of Folly" and the mad scene of 

; TL ’ ss ” 
Ophelia from Thomas’ opera “Hamlet. 
In each she sang with wealth of tone, 
wonderfully colored, and with the facility 
of style that has raised her to the eminence 
of one of the greatest singers the world 
has known for many years. 

In response to tumultuous applause sbe 
graciously granted encores, and delighted 
the audience by sitting at the piano play 
ing her own accompaniment for Tosti’s 
“Matinatta.” 


Plays Piano 27 Hours; Gets $100. 


Sr. Louis, March 23.—The 
twenty-six hours’ continuous 
ing has been surpassed by J. H 
professional long-distance performer, who, 
at the Garden Theatre, tortured the keys 
for twenty-seven hours, lacking fifteen sec 
onds, and thereby won a purse of $100 
At the expiration of the time his hands 
dropped limply from the keyboard 


rec rd of 
piano play- 
Mohr, a 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA AT THE PINEHURST TRAPS 





Lowell Palmer, Jr., of 
Sousa scored 23 on the last 


cups offered by 
Bros Iklyn. Mr. 


round of 25, the largest score of that 


round. Mr. Sousa is fond of all kinds 
of outdoor sports, and during the long 
tours he makes with his band he is 


the central figure in baseball games and 
various athletic contests arranged by the 


musicians. 


CONCERTS BY WOMEN’S 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


Two Excellent Programmes Given 
By Orchestra and Well-Known 
Soloists. 

The Women's 
New York City 
excellent programmes, the first 
took place at the 


Philharmonic Society of 
recently gave two very 
of which 
studio of the 
Tuesday evening, March 12. 
was given over to the instrumental de- 
partment Mrs. Kate Roberts, 
and the recital was given by Marie Josefa, 


society 
The evening 


chairman, 


violiniste, and Mary Taylor, pianiste. 

Miss Taylor hails from Omaha, Neb., 
and is a pupil of Mrs. A. M. Virgil. She 
played numbers by Grieg, Rachmaninoff, 
Moszkowski and Poldini. She is an un 
usually talented with technique 
and temperament quite equally developed. 
These qualities, together with a very bean - 
tiful quality of tone and fine intelligence, 
make her an interesting pianiste. Miss 
Josefa is an artiste who has made many 
tours through the West and South with 
phenomenal success. Her numbers were 
the Romance by Sinding, “Perpetuum 
Mobile,” by Reis, and “Canzonetta” by 
LD’ Ambrosio. 

On the following Thursday evening a ré 
ception was tendered the president, Amy 
ay, in the chapter room of Carnegie 
Hall. An excellent programme was pr 
sented. Deszo and Mme. Nemes won mer 
ited applause by playing the Sonata in G 
major for violin and piano by Beethoven, 
and solo selections. They are artists of 
the highest rank. Charles Stone Wilson, 
baritone, sang a group of French and Ital 
ian songs. 

The orchestra, under the direction of 
Olive Mead, played Elgar’s “Serenade,” 
Op. 30, and the chorus, under the direction 
of Laura S. Collins, sang “Voices in the 
Woods,” Rubinstein, Schubert’s “Hark! 
Hark! the Lark,” and “Old Glory,” by 
Collins 


musician 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


“OH, THAT THIS TOO SOLID FLESH WOULD MELT!” 


“HAVE | ALL YOUR 
Neake 7° HAT 
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HAMMERSTEIN'S. 





It is said that Hammerstein will not sign a contract with Signor Ancona unless the baritene will agtee to take off at least five inches of 


his waist measure.—News Item. 


From the New York “ Evening Telegram ”’ 








THADDEUS RICH IN 
HIS NATIVE CITY 


Accords Gifted Young 
Violinist Cordial 
Welcome. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 25.—It was a 
warm welcome that Thaddeus Rich, the 
gifted young concertmaster of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, received from the peo- 
ple that crowded Caleb Mills Hall last 
Tuesday, when he returned to his native 
city to gain the verdict of his old friends 
who had been deeply interested in his de- 
velopment during the early stages of his 
career and have followed his successes 
elsewhere since then. 

His first appearance was the signal for 
an outburst of deafening applause that did 
not subside for several minutes. The cor- 
diality of the greeting was inspiring and 
he threw himself into his playing with an 
enthusiasm that made it pulsate with vital- 
ity. His programme consisted of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, Beethoven’s “Ro- 
manza,” an adagio by Bach, Wieniawski’s 
“Airs Russe,” Benjamin Godard’s “Adagio 
Pathetique,” and the Brahms-Joachim 
“Hungarian Dance, No. 2.” _ 

Mr. Rich, or “Thad,” as he is commonly 
called here, played in a manner that met 
the highest hopes of his old friends. His 
technique is of an unusual order, his tone 
is at all times beautiful and charged with 
significant meaning. He plays with bril- 
liant dash and abandon but never sacrifices 
the dignity of a composition for the sake 
of making a sensational effect. The first 
demonstration of applause was repeated 
after every number. 

The accomplished young artist was at 
one time a pupil of Hugh McGibeny of 
this city. 





indianapolis 


A BENEFIT MUSICALE. 





Miss Schnitzer and Other Artists Per- 
form in Astor Hotel, New York. 


The musicale given in the ballroom of 
the Astor Hotel, New York, Sunday even- 
ing of last week, by the Hungarian Relief 
Society, for the benefit of the Hungarian 
Immigrants’ Home, introduced to a large 
and appreciative audience Germaine 
Schnitzer, the pianiste; Elizabeth Schaup, 
soprano, and the Flonzaley Quartette. 

Miss Schnitzer’s numbers—“Soirée_ de 
Vienne” by Schubert-Liszt, a Chopin Pre- 
lude, and Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. I— 
showed her at her best. She was en- 
thusiastically received and the cordial re- 
ception was merited by the excellence of 
her performance. Elizabeth Schaup sang 
“Chanson Provencale” and Strauss’s 
“Csardas” admirably, while the Quartette 
played Glazounov’s “Courante” and 
Dvorak’s Finale from the Dumka Quar- 
tette, Op. 51. 





It is said that Oscar Hammerstein, who 
has engaged Mary Garden for next season, 
almost secured that singer last Summer 
when he was in Europe. She made an ap- 
pointment with him and Oscar climbed 
up five flights of steps to her apartment. 
Then he sat on the top step to recover 
from the effort. While he was resting 
Miss Garden’s maid came out and said 
her mistress was very sorry, but she was 
too tired to see anybody. She had been re- 
hearsing all day and was then resting. 

That was too much for the impresario, 
who mopped his brow and started down 
stairs as the maid from the top floor vainly 
endeavored to'get him to make an appoint- 
ment for some later date. 

“I’m too tired to make another engage- 
ment,” Oscar called back, “I walked up 
five flights of steps and I’m resting now— 
as I go down.” 


That was all the satisfaction the maid 
got, and although Miss Garden has long 
been anxious to come to her native land 
Oscar made no more appointments with 
her, otherwise she might have sung this 
season at the Manhattan. 





Edgar Nelson’s Chicago Recital. 


Cuicaco, March 25.—Edgar A. Nelson, 
one of the rising young organists in this 
city, who is equally proficient as a pianist, 
gave an interesting piano concert last Tues- 
day in Cable Hall. One of his leading 
numbers was Schumann’s Concerto, A 
minor, in which he was accompanied by 
Harold Van Mickwitz, a recognized piano 
virtuoso, and the younger soloist carried 
his honors easily. Later he played a 
Sgambati gavotte beautifully and after- 
ward Mendelssohn’s Cappriccio, Op. 22, 
which won for him immediate and great 
success. Ada Louise Bell, soprano, fur- 
nished the vocal numbers. C. E. N 





Vega Singing Society Concert. 


_ St._ Pau, March 25.—The Vega Sing- 
ing Society gave a concert recently at 
Mozart Hall, which was largely attended. 
Sigrid Westerlind, a general favorite 
among the Scandinavians, was the prin- 
cipal soloist. She was in splendid voice. 
A chorus of fifty, under the direction of 
O. Valline, did effective work. Three en- 
cores were demanded, following the sing- 
ing of the marching song, “Dalamarsch.” 
Oscar Anderson, tenor; Maud Pauline 
Peterson and Julius Lundbergk, accom- 
panist, contributed their full share to the 
success of the concert. 





The Amateur Musical Club of Chicago 
gave its mid-Lenten concert Tuesday 
afternoon of last week in the Illinois 
Theatre. The programme was given by 
Edith Monica Graham, Stella Benzoin, Ru- 
dolph Ganz and C. Cyril Graham. 
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PIANO RECITAL BY 
SIMON BUCHHALTER 


Plays His Own ‘‘Humoreske’’ Before 
Mendelssohn Hall Audience 
in New York. 


Simon Buchhalter, the young pianist 
whose Mendelssohn Hall recitals are the 
signal for a gathering of his numerous ad- 
mirers, was heard on Wednesday night of 
last week in the presentation of another 
programme. Once more did he establish 
himself as a musician of. unquestioned 
talent and one whose future contains much 
of promise. 

A feature of the recital was the attend- 
ance of a large number of pianoforte 
students, anxious to hear the performance 
of a programme, the nature of which ap- 
pealed especially to them. 

Mr. Buchhalter’s own composition, a 
“Humoreske,” served to introduce him as 
a composer of considerable ingenuity. It 
is a sparkling bit, alive with melody and 
rhythm, and its performance was cordial- 
ly received by the audience. In the Passa- 
caglia of Frescobaldi-Stradal, he was at 
his best as a serious student of the piano- 
forte, displaying an adequate technique 
and a mature interpretative power. 

Other offerings that won him the en- 
thusiastic applause of his hearers were 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 57, given with a 
fine conception of tonal contrasts, Brahms’s 
Rhapsodie in B minor, Op. 70, a group of 
Chopin numbers, Sgambati’s Nocturrie, Op. 
31, Nedbal’s “Silhouette,” Godard’s “En 
Courant” and Liszt’s Scherzo-Marsch. 








Hermann DeVries in Recital. 


Cuicaco, March 25.—One of the ad- 
mired artists in the international concert 
given for the Danish Hospital fund last 
Sunday evening at Orchestra Hall was 
Hermann DeVries, who for many years 
was associated with the Abbey and Grau 
Opera Company, and has resided here for 
several seasons past. He was encored more 
than any other performer on the pro- 
gramme, which included a number of pop- 
ular singers. C. E. N. 





Calve Paid $6,000 for Release. 


Paris, March 23.—Mme. Calvé was en- 
gaged by the Opéra Comique to fill the 
role of Marie Magdaleine in April and 
May, for which rehearsals are now pro- 
ceeding, but Mme. Calvé decided to go to 
America. Hence she preferred to pay the 
director, Albert Carré, 30,000f. ($6,000) for 
feit. Accordingly, the réle has been given 
to Mme. Marguerite Carré, who has begun 
rehearsals under the direction of the com 
poser, Massenet. 





Kar! Grienauer’s Brooklyn Recital. 


Karl Grienauer, the Viennese ’cello vir- 
tuoso, gave a recital at No. 184 Amity 
street, Brooklyn, on March 20. Mme. 
Grienauer assisted at the piano and the 
programme included numbers of Popper, 
Schumann, Herbert, Delsart, Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, Grienauer and Piatti. 
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BUSY SEASON FOR 
CHARLES GRANVILLE 


New York Baritone is Rapidly Gaining 
Recognition as a Singer of High 
Attainments. 


Charles Norman Granville, who ap- 
peared as soloist at the recent concert of 
Dora Becker, in Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, is rapidly gaining for himself the 
recognition his artistry deserves. Gifted 
with a high baritone voice of ample range, 
considerable power, and unusual brilliance, 
he has acquired a vocal method which en- 
ables him to do full justice to the demands 
of a wide range of musical literature. 


In addition, Mr. Granville has developed 
in himself a high order of musicianship, 
which is so much in demand in the more 
advanced type of modern composition, and 
leaves him unhampered by technical lim 
itations. 














CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


New York Baritone Who Is Appearing to Good 
Advantage in Concerts and Recitals 


Mr. Granville sang this week in Hobo- 
ken and Elizabeth, N. J., and has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Harlem Oratorio 
Society, of which A. Y. Cornell is director. 
In addition to numerous concert engage- 
ments Mr. Granville has a large and rapid- 


ly increasing class of pupils, many of 
whom are occupying church positions otf 
importance. 





Last Metropolitan Concert. 


The last Sunday night concert 
season drew a good-sized house to the 
Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night, 
and the “no encore” rule was broken many 
times. Geraldine Farrar sang two extra 
numbers, one of them, “Coming Through 
the Rye,” to her own accompaniment. 
Pol Plancon, after singing “The Palms,” 


added “The Two Grenadiers.” Mme. 
Tagliavia and Elsa Castel-Bert, daughter 
of the Technical Director of the opera 


house, played an adagio for two harps. 
The other artists who appeared were Ma- 
dames Fleischer-Edel and Rappold and Ri- 
cardo Stracciari. The orchestra was under 
the direction of Mr. Bovy. 


Victor S. Flechter 
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HAMMERSTEIN SAYS 
HE IS $10,000 AHEAD 


Announces Profits Thus Far 
of the Manhattan’s 
First Season. 


Following on the statement made by Mr. 
Conried last week that the Metropolitan 
Opera House had lost $100,000 this season 
as a result of the San Francisco fire and 
the “Salome” production, the following no- 
tice was displayed on a blackboard in the 
business office of the Manhattan Opera 
House on Friday evening: 

“Mr. Hammerstein announces that his 
profits on the season are thus far in excess 
of $10,000, and with the remaining four 
weeks of prospective excellent business, 
judging from the box-office demands, the 
profit will be largely increased. Of course 
Mr. Hammerstein did not have the mis- 
fortune of sustaining losses through the 
burning of scenery nor through a deplor- 
able intermezzo like ‘Salome,’ but he had 
Mr. Conried as a rival.” 

Mr. Hammerstein said that his trip to 
Philadelphia, where he has had an idea 
of producing opera next year, had resulted 
in nothing. 

“I cannot take opera there to the Acad- 
emy of Music next year unless they will 
guarantee me as large a sum as is guaran- 
teed to Mr. Conried,” he said, “but noth- 
ing is settled yet.” 

It is understood that if the Philadel 
phians offer him a satisfactory guarantee 
he will give them Thursday night subscrip 
tion performances. Mr. Conried, as al 
ready announced, will confine the Phila 
delphia season of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to Tuesday evenings next year. 





Edna Richolson in Chicago. 


Cuicaco, March 25.—One of 
most charming young pianistes, Edna 
Richolson, appeared in concert with An- 
na Griewisch, mezzo-soprano, at Music 
Hall last Wednesday evening. Miss Rich- 
olson also has a good stage presence and is 
an accomplished pianiste with earnest 
aims. She essayed some exacting tasks 
in the interpretation of the Brahms F 
minor Sonata and the difficult Toccata of 
Schumann. Her poetic interpretations of 
Chopin were particularly fine, several of 
her Liszt selections were exceedingly well 
done. Her playing of the brilliant Josef- 
fy composition won her merited recall. 
Miss Richolson is without mannerisms and 
plays gracefully and convincingly. 


C. E. N. 


Chicago’s 





MacDowell Association Dinner. 


The second annual dinner of the Ed- 
ward MacDowell Association, an organi- 
zation of the literati to honor the afflicted 
composer, was given Sunday evening in the 
Vanderbilt gallery of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Richard Watson Gilder, Hamlin Gar- 
land and Henry Miller were the speakers. 
The diners included a large proportion of 
the men and women distinguished in art 
and letters in New York. 


Irvin F, Randolph in Recital. 
NEWARK, N. J., March 26.—TIrvin F. 
Randolph, the accomplished pianist, an- 
nounces a recital, assisted by Chester L. 
Colton, basso, in Wallace Hall, this city, 
Thursday evening, April 11. 





The Empire Women’s Orchestra of Boston, 


40 PLAYERS 
RITA MARIO, Conductor. 
Now Booking for 1907 and 1908. 


Management, Geo. W. Smith, 14 Music Hall Bullding, 
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COLUMBUS HEARS 
A NEW SOPRANO 


Millicent Brennan Introduced at Musicale 
Arranged by Mr. and Mrs. 
Monsarrat. 


Cotumsus, O., March 25.—The most 
notable musical event for the week in 
Columbus was the musicale given Tuesday 
night by Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas D. Mon- 
sarrat and Miss Monsarrat, at which time 
Millicent Brennan, a charming young and 
gifted soprano, was formally introduced 
to music lovers of this city. 








MILLICENT BRENNAN } 
Gifted Soprano Who Was Introduced to Col- 
umbus Music Lovers at Recital Last Week 


Miss Brennan’s programme was a de 
lightful one, and presented her in Italian, 
French and German songs, besides a group 
of attractive English songs. Her voice is 


a lyric soprano, with a rich mezzo qual 
ity, and the range of a mezzo voice. She 
has had excellent training in Paris, 


Munich and New York, and adds to her 
unusual personal charms a_ bouquet of 
gifts rarely found combined in one artist. 
Miss Brennan has found great favor in 
Columbus, and is already considered quite 
a social as well as a musical acquisition. 
Oley Speaks, in two groups of songs, 
added much variety and interest to Miss 
Brennan’s programme, singing in splendid 
style the prologue from “Pagliacci.” 
Thomas S. Callis accompanied the singers 
in his usual effective manner. nH. B.D. 





FELIX MOTTL SUES PAPER. 


Conductor Takes Action Against ‘‘The 
Bayerische Courier’’ for Libel. 


The New York “Times” prints the fol- 
lowing cable despatch from Berlin, dated 
March 23: 

The “Bayerische Courier,” which recent- 
ly published the letters stolen from the 
Naval League, has sprung another sensa- 
tion. It has accused Felix Mottl, Director 
of the Royal Opera at Munich, of misman- 
agement and various serious offenses. 

Herr Mottl has begun suit for libel 
against the paper. 





It is estimated that New York will have 
spent $2,000,000 for the support of grand 
opera this season. 
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ARENS'S ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS BIZET MUSIC 


Fourth People’s Symphony is 
Attended by Large 
Audience. 


The fourth concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given in Carnegie 
Hall Thursday evening of last week with 
the usual large audience and the usual en- 
thusiasm in evidence. 

According to Mr. Arens’s custom, he 
made a few introductory remarks regard- 


ing the nature, contents and history of the 
work to be given. 


But three numbers were played, the 
overture to the “Marriage of Figaro,” 
Cschaikowsky’s fifth symphony and a 


“Carmen Symphony,” as Mr. Arens calls 
it, a succession of six excerpts from that 
opera. The conductor is very partial to 
Bizet’s music and thinks New York hears 
not nearly enough of it. The “Toreador’s 
Song,” which formed the opening number 
of the suite, was sung by Frederick W. 
Gunther, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in a manner not especially artistic, 
but which found great favor with the au- 
dience, which applauded enthusiastically. 
Next came the introduction, the prelude 
to the second and third acts and the 
“Danse Bohéme” played by the orchestra, 
and Micaela’s air, played by Henry P. 
Schmitt, the concert master. 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony always 
excites an audience to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. Its rendering Thursday was 
no exception to the rule. 

At the beginning of the evening, in the 
“Figaro” overture, the orchestra did not 
do itself justice, ‘but soon righted itself 
and played with its accustomed precision 
and sweetness of tone in the symphony 
and the “Carmen” numbers. 





RICHARD H. WARREN CHOSEN. 


Well-Known Organist to Have Charge 
of Two New York Churches. 
Warren, 


choirmaster 


Richard Henry 
organist and 
Protestant 
one of the best 


for many years 
of St. Barthol- 
Episcopal Church, and 
known organists in New 
York, will in the future be organist of the 
Church of the Ascension, at Fifth avenue 
and Tenth street, and of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church, at Fifty-seventh 
street and Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Warren will have an assistant, who 
will play the organ at the Church of the 
Ascension during the morning service, 
while he performs the same service at the 
other church. At the evening services they 
will change places. Mr. Warren was or 
ganist of St. Bartholomew’s until two years 
ago. He is still director of the St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Chapel Society. 


omew’s 





Loving Cup for Alwin Schroeder. 


Hartrorp, March 25. —At a recent con- 
cert of the Kneisel Quartette in this city, 
Alwin Schroeder, the ’cellist of the organ- 
ization, who is about to leave for Europe, 
was presented with a silver loving cup as 
a tribute of affection and esteem from the 


audience. The cup bears the inscription 
“To Alwin Schroeder, from his many 
friends and admirers. Hartford, March 


20,” and was presented by Horatio Parker. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY MAR. 30, 1907. 


Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism, 


The young musician who plans a début 
at this time of the year, with fond hopes 
of gaining favorable press notices from the 
New York daily newspaper critics, would 
better stop to consider that these erudite 
gentlemen are now weary and satiated with 
music. A casual glance over the concert 
notices in the big dailies now-a-days will 
bear out the suggestion. 





OPERATIC LOSSES AND GAINS. 


A day following the announcement by 
Heinrich Conried that the Metropolitan 
Opera House had lost $100,000 this season, 
Oscar Hammerstein made known the fact 
that his venture had brought him a profit 
The information in Mr. Con- 
announcement, by the way, was 
printed for the first time in Musicar 
AMERICA on March 9, as reference to page 
1, column 4, line 20 of that issue will show. 

One need not look far to understand 
why Mr. Conried has lost and Mr. Ham- 


of $10,000. 


ried’s 


merstein has won in the uncertain oper- 
atic game. The Metropolitan impresario 
has been playing against fate. The San 


Francisco calamity, which necessitated so 
heavy a drain upon the New York com- 
pany’s resources, the error in judgment 
that brought forth “Salome,” and Mr. Con- 
ried’s own illness, which compelled him to 
rely almost entirely upon his assistants in 
the conduct of affairs at the opera house, 


the success of 


have all militated against 
the 
To even the casual observer of the city’s 


season. 


operatic affairs, however, it is evident ‘that 
Mr. Conried’s greatest error lay in under 
rating the strength of his opponent. He 
has persistently refused to consider Mr. 
Hammerstein as being in the same class 
with him, although 
have been busy day and night to engage 
the great singers that have contributed to 
Meanwhile the Man 
has 


secretly his agents 


the latter’s triumph. 


hattan Opera House been drawing 


MUSICAL 


from $1,000 to $2,000 from the Metropoli- 
tan every night it opens its doors. 

Prospects for next season in the oper- 
atic field point to the continuation of the 
contest with still more vigor, and if Mr. 
Conried is still in control of affairs at the 
Metropolitan he will have even greater 
opportunity to realize that Mr. Hammer- 
stein, with Melba, Nordica, Calvé, Schu- 
mann-Heink and Mary Garden in his fold, 
is a competitor and one worthy of recog- 
nition. 





THE ORCHESTRAL SITUATION. 


Several recent events go far to de- 
termine the orchestral:situation throughout 
the country. Boston keeps Dr. Karl. Muck 
—a fact that is noted more fully elsewhere 
in this isste—and Cincinnati wil be with- 
cut its orchestra. 

Trouble has been brewing for some time 
in the Queen City, and the contest be- 
tween the labor union and orchestral as- 
sociation has reached a climax. So Cin- 
cinnati will have to depend upon the of- 
ferings of out-of-town orchestras. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra is now con- 
fronted with the necessity of securing a 
conductor. This important matter 
is in the hands of men who have in the 
past demonstrated a strong disposition to 
satisfy the’ most exacting demands of the 


new 


city’s best musical interests. 


A wire from Pittsburg indicates that 
Mr. Paur will not continue as director 
unless his salary is raised substantially. 


Rumors concerning the relations between 
this eminent conductor and the Art So 
ciety of the Smoky City have broken out 
so frequently and have been denied with 
the same activity, that one is loath to place 
much faith,in the latest report, which in 
volves a proposal to bring Victor Herbert 
to Pittsburg to succeed Mr. Paur. 

New York is fortunate in its orchestral 
prospects. With Mr. Damrosch’s_ excel- 
lent organization on a stronger foundation 
and the promise of a longer season; with 
the Philharmonic orchestra—perhaps some- 
what less successful this season from an 
artistic standpoint, but nevertheless at- 
tracting more auditors than heretofore— 
the 
and 


planning another series of concerts; 
Russian, People’s Symphony, Volpe 
smaller organizations all working toward 
a common end, the metropolis will be well 
off so far as its orchestral music is con- 
cerned, 


DR. MUCK’S RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


The announcement that Dr. Karl Muck 
is to remain with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra another year has been received 
with satisfaction by all interested in the 
welfare of music in this country in general 
and the fortunes of the Boston organiza- 
tion in particular. 

As is well known, the Kaiser has long 
cherished a special regard for Dr. Muck, 
and when he first gave him permission to 
accept the positson offered him by Col. 
Higginson he limited his leave of absence 
to one year, pledging him at the same time 
to a renewed with the Royal 
Opera in Berlin for a lengthy period. The 
Emperor was loath.to be deprived of his 
services for even a short time, but felt that 
in sending his favorite conductor to guide 
the artistic development of America’s 
greatest orchestra for a season he was pay- 
ing this country a graceful compliment, be- 
sides enabling Dr. Muck to avail himself 
of a larger salary than his Berlin position 
can afford him. 

Now he has been prevailed upon to ex- 
tend the esteemed conductor’s privilege of 
absence another year. His consent thereto 
was not obtained, however, until it was 


contract 


impressed upon him that the Boston organ 
ization is maintained purely in the interests 
of art, as a unique benefaction, not only 
to its home city, but to the country at 
large, by the generosity of a wealthy music 
lover. It was evidently an eye-opener to 
the head of the House of Hohenzollern to 
learn that there is in America such sincere 
devotion to art as art, untinged by financial 


considerations 


AMERICA 


Europeans in general have a deeply im- 
bedded prejudice against what they regard 
as the sordid basis on which the pursuit of 
art in this country rests and the resulting 
lack of inspiration here for individual de- 
velopment according to the highest ideals. 
Year after year their favorite singers are 
enticed across the water by offers of re- 
muneration that cannot be hoped for in 
the Old World and when they return to the 
scenes of their first triumphs, after exper- 
iences in this country, their old admirers 
look carefully for any minute change that 
could possibly be classified as “business- 
like” and regarded as indicating a com- 
promise with less worthy ideals than were 
formerly followed. 

It would be iuie to deny that the spirit 
of commerce plays too large a réle in ovr 
music world, but at the same time there is 
not sufficient ground at the present day 
for such extreme views of the state of af- 
fairs here as are generally accepted abroad. 
The publicity given to the incident in ques- 
tion through the Kaiser’s connection with 
it will do much to modify these unjust 
opiniens and accentuate in the eyes of the 
world the sincerity of the attitude of rep- 
resentative American music lovers, which 
has not received due recognition in the 
past. 

Dr. Muck has made a profound impres- 
sion during this his first season by the 
breadth of his policy and the admirable 
poise and authority of his readings. He 
had a difficult position to fill. The desire to 
have him remain is ample testimony to his 
said that this is the first 
year of the Boston Symphony’s career that 
has not shown a financial deficit. Here in 
itself is substantial proof of Dr. Muck’s 
that 

America is fortunate in having this dis- 
tinguished 
his artistic personality will leave a marked 
impress on the work of the corps of musi- 
cians with which he is connected. At. the 
same time, it is safe to say that he has 
long since been compelled to admit the 
error of some of his preconceived ideas 
of the status of musical culture here, and 
that when he finally returns to Europe to 
resume his duties in Berlin his broadened 
outlook will be of potent influence in en- 
lightening his fellow-countrymen. 


success. It is 


worth to organization. 


German’s sojourn prolonged; 





MISS GOODSON FOR 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL 





English Pianiste is Selected to be Soloist — 


at Notable Concert Series 
Next Season. 


Boston, March 26.—Katharine Goodson, 
the eminent English pianiste, has been se- 
lected as the piano soloist for next season’s 
Worcester Music Festival. Next season 
will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Worcester Festival and preparations al- 
ready under way denote that the directors 
of the festival intend to make it a fitting 
celebration of the passing of the half cen- 
tury mark in the life of one of the most 
important musical events of this section 
of the country. 

The selection of artists who will appear 
during festival week is being undertaken 
with unusual and this fact alone 
makes the selection of Miss Goodson one 
of noteworthy interest and is of itself one 
of the strongest endorsements of the ex- 
traordinary merits of this artiste. 


D. L. L. 


care 





As to Scheel’s Successor. 

[From The Philadelphia “Item.’’| 

of New York, the 
ablest musical weekly in this country, 
speaking of the next conductor for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, says: 

“Leandro Campanari is beyond doubt the 
favorite candidate for the position, and if 
the orchesira succeeds in securing his ser- 
vices its future will be in the hands of one 
of the most capable directors in America 
to-day—a man who is thoroughly qual- 
ified to maintain the high standard already 
established and to raise the organization 
to still greater heights of achievement.” 

lhe “Item” from the first has uttered the 
same sentiments 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 


Johnson.— This snapshot represents 
Edward Johnson, the popular young tenor, 
after a busy morning of rehearsal. He has 
been engaged as the tenor soloist for th« 
entire Spring tour of the Theodore Thom 
as Orchestra of Chicago. Before starting 
his Western trip, Mr. Johnson will l« 
heard in the South with Walter Damroscli 
and his New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and in the East with the Boston Festival 
Orchestra under Emil Mollenhauer. 


Leschetizky.—One of the favorite mot 
toes of Theodore Leschetizky, the eminent 
piano pedagogue, is, “Think ten times and 
play once.” 


Sauer.—Emil Sauer, the pianist, who 
recently resigned his position as directo: 
of the advanced classes in pianoforte play 
ing at the Vienna Conservatory, will set 
tle in Dresden. 


Calve-——When Emma Calvé first sang 
Ophelia at La Scala, Milan, in 1887, fiv« 
years after her début, she was hissed, but 
after eighteen months’ study with an emi 
nent teacher she appeared in the 
role on the same stage and won a triumph 


Sanit 


Santley.—The fiftieth anniversary oi 
the first public appearance of Charles 
Santley, the veteran English baritone, will 
be celebrated early in May by a concert in 


Albert Hall, London, at which Mm 
Melba, Clara Butt and Mme. Albani will 
sing. 


Hambourg.—Jan Hambourg, the vio 
linist, brother of Mark Hambourg, th 
pianist, plays the first violin in a new 
string quartette that is soon to give its 
first concert in London. Another member 
of the family, Boris, is the ’cellist of the 
organization. The three brothers fre 
quently appear in concert together. 


Caruso.—At the sale of paintings held 
last week at the Fifth Avenue Art Gal 
leries, among other well known attendants 
was Enrico Caruso, who was a liberal buy 
er of the better canvases offered, show 
ing an appreciation of art in his selections 
It is presumable that the paintings secured 
by Mr. Caruso are for shipment to Europ« 


Destinn.—Emmy Destinn, of the Royal 
Opera in Berlin, has denied the rumors 
that she does not want to come to Americ 
and that she has been seeking to annul he: 
contract with Heinrich Conried of th 
Metropolitan Opera House. Instead o! 
being desirous of evading her engagemen 
she is delighted at the prospect of singin 
in New York next season. 


Puccini.—Giacomo Puccini who is now 
on the top of the wave of public favo 
says that if he has a preference for any « 
his works it is for “La Boheme” an 
“Madama Butterfly,” especially the latt: 
He maintains that these operas give tl 
fullest expression to his tefnperament. 
is said that he contemplates setting Osc 
Wilde’s “Florentine Tragedy” to music. 


Stiles—M. V. Stiles, formerly leadi: 
tenor with the “Bostonians,” and a er 
favorite in*the réle of Robin Hood, w! 
has been ranching in Colorado for the p: 
two years, has returned to New York 
resume his musical career. Mr. Stil 
who is studying with S. C. Bennett, 
in many a phenomenal voice, 
high C and D flat showing a rich musi 
quality. 


respe cts 





WAGNER CYCLE NEXT 
YEAR IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Conried to Devote Three 
Weeks to the Bayreuth 
Master’s Works 


Heinrich Conried has decided to devote 
the last three weeks of the next season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House to Wagner 
performances which will constitute a cycle 
of the composer’s works. “Rienzi” will be 
produced earlier in the season and will be 
repeated in the Wagner cycle. 

It is probable that some of these operas 
will be conducted by the great Italian 
musician, Arturo Toscanini. The Conried 
Metropolitan Opera Company has cancelled 
its contract with Leopoldo Mugnone, who 
had been provisionally engaged as con- 
ductor. It was decided to find somebody 
better suited to the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Signor Toscanini always makes 
the condition that he be allowed to con- 
duct the Wagner operas, and it is probable 
that he will be allowed to alternate with 
Mr. Hertz in conducting the Wagner 
répertoire, Mr. Hertz retaining the Nibe- 
lungen Ring and the Italian maestro con- 
ducting the more lyric works and “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 

Toscanini’s greatest feat of late was to 
conduct “Salome” at La Scala without a 
score, which is a task appalling to any mu 
sician. 

Giordano’s “Siberia” has been acquired 
for the Metropolitan and will be produced 
with Mme. Cavalieri in the leading rdle. 
Mr. Conried has secured from the firm of 
Sonsogno, which is of equal importance 
with the firm of Ricordi and controls many 
of the most popular Italian operas, the 
right to all their publications for this 
country. 





MISS HUBERWALD’S RECITAL. 


Rose Ford, Popular Violiniste, Assists at 

Waldorf-Astoria Musicale. 
Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms 


Schu 


sev- 


Songs of 
Mendelssohn, 
composers 


and 
introduced 
at an enjoyable recital given Thursday 
night of last week by Florence Huber- 
wald, in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Miss Huberwald’s voice is of 
excellent quality and wide range and her 
numbers were received cordially. 

Rose Ford, the young American violin- 
iste who is establishing herself before the 
New York concert-going public as an ar- 
tiste of exceptional attainments, added 
much to the interest of the occasion by the 
performance of a group of solos. The 
manner in which the audience received her 
playing left no doubt as to its apprecia- 
tion. Lillian Robertson accompanied ac- 
ceptably. 


mann, 


eral modern were 





Musicale in Montreal. 


MonTreAL, March 25.—An_ interesting 
matinée musicale was held recently at the 
Chateau Ramezay under the direction of 
Mrs. H. R. Ives ana Mrs. C. Monk, mem- 
bers of the musical committee of the fash- 


ionable society, the Antiquarians. The 
programme contained works by Bach, Sto 
jowski, Bohm, Tosti, Vieuxtemps and 
others. The performers were: Master 
Jules Lamontagne, pianist; Irene Levi, 
soprano; Percy Woodley, baritone, and 


Mae Getz, violiniste. Forbes-Robertson, 
the great English actor, was one of the 
principal guests. G O L 





Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Players Meet. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25.—The sixth an 
nual convention of the American Guild of 
Banjo, Mandolin and Guitarists opened 
Monday in John Wanamaker’s new build- 
ing with an exhibition of musical instru- 
ments. A banquet was given Thursday at 
the Walton, followed by a concert by the 
guild in Witherspoon Hall. 





Saengerfest Postponed Till Next Year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., March 25.—Because 
the proposed Colosseum will not be built 
in time for holding the Sangerfest in this 
city this year, the National Sangerbund 
has decided to postpone the event until 
1908, when it will be held here, according 
to the original plan. 


BISPHAM 


concert 
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CONCERT BY THE 
ST. CECILIA CLUB 


Victor Harris Conducts Chorus of Wo- 
men in Presentation of 
Fine Programme. 
It is probable that never before have so 
many beautiful women given and heard a 
as the members and audience of 


the St. Cecilia Club, which, with the assist- 
ance of the New York Symphony Club, 
rendered an interesting programme Thurs 
day evening at the Waldorf-Astoria. 





VICTOR HARRIS 
Conductor of the St. Cecilia Club Which Gave 
a Concert in New York Last Week 


Gowning of the richest enhanced the 
charms of the singers, whose physical 
beauty was only eclipsed by the excellence 
of their interpretation. 

Under the conductorship of Victor Har 
ris, the programme was presented admir 
ably, in a manner which would have done 
credit to any trained body of singers. 

In honor of the presence of Edward El 
gar in the city, the first selections given 
were his “The Snow,” “Fly, Singing Bird” 
and a “Serenade,” the last named excel 
lently played by the New York Symphony 
Club. Then followed Goring-Thomas’s 
“Night Hymn at Sea”; Clutsam’s “Myrra” ; 
“Now is the Month of Maying,” Temple 
ton-Strong; Wagner’s “Dreams”; a “Cra- 
dle Song,” by MacDowell; “Sing, Maiden, 
Sing,” by Borch, with solos admirably 
sung by Elise Dominick and Mrs. E. P. 
Coyne; Grieg’s “In Spring,” and an “Entr’ 
Act Gavotte” by Gillet, by the New York 
Symphony Club; “When Love is Done,” 
Mannee; Parker’s “In May,” and Krem 
ser’s “Hymn to the Madonna,” in which 
the solo part was intrusted to Jeannette 
MacClenaham. 





SPANISH PIANIST PLAYS. 


Rafael Navas Gives Recital Before a New 
York Audience. 


Rafael Navas, a young Spanish pianist, 
gave a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Tues- 
day afternoon of last week, which pos- 
sessed interest because of several novel- 
ties presented, but failed to disclose the 
player as an artist of superior attainments. 


The new numbers on the programme 
consisted of “Carillon” étude by Liapoun- 
ow, sonatina by Ravel, an idyl by Bala- 
kirew, “Etude Symphonique” by Pierné, 
and two pieces, “Evocation” and “El 
Puerto,” by Albeniz, which Mr. Navas 


played with some charm and appreciation. 
In Beethoven’s sonata, “Appassionata,” 
and the toccata and fugue by Bach, the 
pianist was less interesting, lacking in- 
telligent conception in his portrayal. 





Marie Hall’s Violin. 
R. S. Williams of Toronto, Canada, one 
of America’s leading authorities on violins 
and violin construction, writes to MusIcAL 


\MERICA concerning Marie Hall’s violin, 
which, he states, was purchased from 
George Hart, the English violin dealer. 


Paganini’s violin, a beautiful specimen of 
Giuseppe Guernarius, dated 1743, now lies 
in the Municipal Palace at Genoa, and is 
not in Miss Hall’s possession as previously 
published. This violin was once in the 
possession of Viotte, but is not the instru 
ment that bears the name of Viotte Strad 
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The Steck Demi Grand 





HE STECK DEMI GRAND, just announced to 
the public, is not to be regarded as simply another 
of the new styles which piano manufacturers pro- 

duce from time to time. It has been created to celebrate, 
in adequate manner, ¢he semz-centennial of the Steck 


Here is a piano, measuring but five feet five inches in length, 
that achieves to a wonderful extent the sonority of a fine Con- 
cert Grand, together with its rich orchestral character of tone. 
Steck Demi Grand is that in such limited 
space the real Grand quality of tone has been preserved. 


The Aeolian Co. 















Aeolian Hall, 362 5th Ave. 
near 34th St., NEW YORK 
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“Can that neighbor of yours sing?” 

“No; but she does.”—Baltimore “Amer 
ican.” 

* * * 

“Poor man. Everything he earns goes 
on his wife’s back.” 

“Well, if you’d seen her-at the opera 
you wouldn’t think he earned much.”— 
“Bohemian.” 

x * * 

“One who is sincerely devoted to music 
must not love money,” remarked the artist. 

“T infer that,” answered Miss Cayenne, 
“from the scale of prices for every big per- 
formance.”—Washington “Star.” 

x * * 
Music, or embroidery, 
Or both? A question moot, 
Till she finds she cannot work the cap, 
And subtly plays the lieut. 
—“*Puck.” 
x * * 

Music Student.—“Pardon me, sir, but 
isn’t there another pianist in this build 
ing ?” 

Teacher.—“‘Well, 


that is a matter of 


opinion. There is another fellow who 
plays.” 

x * * 
The cat had eaten the canary. 


“IT haven’t any compunctions about it, 
either,” she said, picking her teeth with 
her claws. “I couldn’t eat the mechanical 
piano on the first floor or the graphophone 
on the third, but I could make a meal of 
the musician on the second floor, and I’ve 
done it.” 

With a satisfied grin on her face she 
curled up on the floor behind the gas 
range and went to sleep. 


“My daughter is positively delighted 
with her new piano,” said Miss Nexdore; 
“she’s quite familiar, you know, with all 
the classical composers 

“Familiar?” exclaimed Mrs. 
“why, she’s positively flippant.” 
phia “Press.” 


Pepprey, 
Philadel 


:- + 


“Well, my little man, I suppose you are 
going to try to be the President of the 
United States when you grow up?” 

“Oh, no. The President has to work a 
year for less than a grand opera tenor 
gets for twenty performances, and hardly 
any of the girls go crazy over him.”— 
Chicago “Record-Herald.” 





A Bonci-Caruso Song. 


For Edward E. Rice’s Sunday concert 
version of “The Girl from Paris,” Matt 
Woodward has written a postscript to “Sis- 
ter Mary Jane’s High Notes,” as follows: 


You've heard of Signor Bonci, 
And great Caruso, too, 

The hero of that touching tale 
That took place in the zoo. 


Says Herr Direktor Conried 
To Oscar Hammerstein: 

“T’ll let you take Caruso, if 
You'll say that Bonci’s mine.” 


They argued in the lobby, then 
They fought upon the stage, 
Until a piercing shriek was heard 

Above their yells of rage; 


They both forgot their quarrel as 
They listened to the strain, 

When suddenly Herr Conried cried 
“Ach! Gott! it’s Mary Jane!” 


Sit back, hold tight! 
Sonci’s 
Caruso’s | 
Going to trv again to § Caruso’s 
split : i Bonci’s t throa 
They set the bells a-ringing and 
They start the birds a-singing 
Like Sister Mary Jane’s topnote. 


going to sing, 


“VICAR OF WAKEFIELD” 


Address BRAM STOKER, 
THEATRE, 


PRINCE OF WALES 
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LONDON, ENGLAND 
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EXCESSES OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS 


London Paper Declares “Plain People’’ Seem to be Lead- 
ing Something Like a Revolt. 


The musical world would seem to be in 
something like revolt at present against the 
excesses of its conductors, says the Lon- 
don “Truth.” The sheep look up and are 
not fed. Plain people long for a time when 
the Strausses and Rogers shall cease from 
troubling and the Debussys shall be at rest. 
In a way, no doubt, there is nothing very 
surprising in this. Since the earliest days 
of the art the same kind of protests have 
doubtless been heard. Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner—all of the great ones in turn 
have been similarly assailed. 

At the same time, it is permissible to 
doubt if the pace of the directors were ever 
before quite so furious as it would seem to 
be to-day. Is it possible that Beethoven's 
C minor affected its hearers quite so vi0- 
lently as, say, Strauss’s “Heldenleben” when 
the latter was first produced? One knows 
that Beethoven’s finest works were criticis- 
ed and condemned by many of his contem- 
poraries, that it was long the practice to 
omit the final section of the choral sym- 
phony, that the posthumous quartettes 
were reckoned the productions of a mind 
unhinged, and so on. 

But even so, it is difficult to believe that 
quite the same intensity of feeling was ex- 
cited which Strauss, Reger and the rest at 
their best—or worst—arouse. Yet it 1s 
needful only to recall some of the choicest 
utterances of the anti-Wagnerians less than 
fifty years ago to realize that history may 
be only repeating itself to-day. <A _ well- 
known New York musical critic has latel 
drawn up, in connection with the “Salome’ 
affair, a catalogue of the opprobrious 
terms which have been applied to Strauss’s 
work, and it makes instructive reading. If 
it were merely a question of exciting suffi- 
cient contemporary scorn, Strauss should 
certainly be able to count on ultimate fame 
and popularity. 

Unfortunately, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the composer who most startles 
and shocks his own generation will prove 
the greatest delight of later ages, and it is 
the mistake of too many of the younger 
musicians of to-day that they fail to recog- 
nize this rather obvious truth. Strauss is, 
of course, an indubitable genius. His music 
may not appeal to all, but no one can deny 
its wonderful qualities. Unluckily, the same 
hardly applies to the works of some of those 
less richly endowed, who, fired by his suc- 
cess, strive to follow in his footsteps. 

Just as a generation ago it was a case of 
Wagner or Brahms with all the younger 
men, so to-day Strauss and Debussy are the 
idols to whom aspiring youth loves to play, 
in Stevenson’s phrase, the “sedulous ape.” 
In England, it may be, we have not at pres- 
ent suffered very greatly in this way, but 
in France and Germany they say the case 
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stands very differently. It is only to be 
hoped that the malady may not cross the 
channel. Meanwhile for the young compos- 
er prepared to give the world—not Strauss- 
and-water or Debussy-au-lait—but some- 
thing new and original of his own, which 
the world will really like, there surely never 
was such an opportunity as the present. 





VON ENDE’S LAST MUSICALE., 





Paul Dufault Assists Popular Quartette in 
Unusual Programme. 


Herwegh von Ende brought his series of 
Lenten musicales at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, to an end on Thursday of last 
week, when a programme of chamber mu- 
sic performed by the Von Ende String 
Quartette was diversified by a group of 
songs contributed by Paul Dufault, the 
popular tenor. The concert-room was 
filled to overflowing. 

In choosing their numbers, Mr. Von 
Ende and his associates deserve credit for 
seeking new and wuntrodden paths, care- 
fully discriminating at the same _ time 
against those works whose claim to notice 
on the ground of novelty is not supported 
by real merit. On their first appearance 
they gave a group of detached numbers, 
Sinigaglia’s “Hora Mystica,” a serenade by 
Edouard Lalo, the andante cantabile from 
Richard Strauss’s Opus 2 and Raff’s “The 
Mill.” Later they played Vasa Suk’s 
charming arrangement of Bohemian melo- 
dies, with which they made a pronounced 
success a few weeks ago. The well-ad- 
justed ensemble, unanimity and _ sincerity 
of purpose and admirable poise of their 
work again impressed and delighted their 
hearers and won them warm tributes of 
appreciation. 

Mr. Dufault, despite the fact that he has 
but recently recovered from a serious op- 
eration, was in good voice. His fine tenor 
and artistic repose and suavity of style 
were advantageously displayed in “Le 
Baiser,” by Goring Thomas, “Si je vous 
parlais de ma peine,” by Fontenailles, 
“Mother o’ Mine,” by Tours, “An Inter- 
lude,” by Ronald, “Noél d’Irlande,” by 
Holmes, and Chaminade’s “Bonne Hu- 
meur,” as also in D’Hardelot’s “Mign- 
onne,” which he added as a fell-deserved 
and captivatingly sung encore. To Margery 
Morrison is due a special word of praise 
for her taste and discretion in playing th 
accompaniments. : 





Good Music and the Working Classes. 


A good deal of nonsense is talked about 
the taste of the working classes and their 
love of good music, writes Henry T. Finck, 
in the “Evening Post.” As a matter of 
fact, it is in the cheap parts of an opera 


house that the best operas are apt to be 
least patronized, while the poor ones draw 
crowds. It seems to be the same way in 
England. Dr. F. H. Cowen, in discussing 
this question the other day, remarked: 
“Our aristocracy are not musical. They 
never have been; nor do I think they ever 
will be.” And no better is the case, in his 
opinion, of the working classes, for they 
“care no more to-day about hearing good 
music than they did fifty years ago.” As 
a remedy for this, Dr. Cowen suggests the 
provision, as abroad, of more high-class 
music out of doors. Apparently he thinks 
little of the bands which now minister to 
the enjoyment of al fresco audiences. Yet 
one may remind him, says the London 
“Telegraph,” that in London, at any rate, 
the music now heard in parks and open 
spaces is distinctly better than it used to 
be, thanks in no small degree to the efforts 
of Carl Armbruster, the musical adviser to 
the London County Council. 





Honor Veteran Band Director. 


TRENTON, March 25.—Albert Winkler, 
for thirty-four years director-of Winkler’s 
Seventh Regiment Band, and believed to 
be the oldest bandmaster in the United 
States in point of continuous service with 
one organization, was presented with a lov- 
ing cup Wednesday evening at a dinner 
held by the band members at Hildebrecht’s. 


EVAN WILLIAMS IN OHIO. 


Akron Audience Hears Eminent Tenor 
and Charles Heydler ’Cellist. 


Axron, O., March 25.—Evan Williams, 
tenor, assisted by Charles Heydler, ’cellist, 
of Cleveland, O., gave a recital in the 
First Baptist Church of this city, for the 
benefit of the church last Wednesday. The 
church was packed with an audience that 
sat spellbound under the power of Mr. 
Williams’s matchless voice. 

Mr. Heydler distinguished himself by his 
fine playing, especially in the concert waltz 
composed by himself. Mrs. Katherine 
Bruot of this city was the accompaniste. 

The following programme was given: 
“Acushla Machree,” “To a Faded Rose,” 
both by Edwards; “When All the World 
is Fair,” by Cowen, with “Memory” by 
Edna.Park, given as an encore, Evan Wil- 
liams. Larghetto et Rondo and Minuet of 
Zaccherimi as an encore, by Mr. Heydler. 
“Summer Time Song Cycle” of Ronald’s, 
by Evan Williams. “Adagio” by Bargrel, 
and Chanson of Saint-Saéns as an encore, 
by Mr. Heydler. “The Sorrows of Death,” 
Mendelssohn, by Mr. Williams. “La 
Reve,” concert étude, composed and played 
by Mr. Heydler. “Gigue’ from Suite of 
Bach. M. F. 


Says Siegfried’s Death March is Not 
Correctly Given at the Metropolitan 





A correspondent signing himself “Pog- 
ner,” writes to the New York “Sun,” tak- 
ing exception to the manner in which 
Heinrich Conried presents  Siegfried’s 
Death March at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The letter follows: 

“T see that Mr. Conried is advertising a 
performance of the ‘G6tterdammerung.’ 
| have been coming to the United States 
for many years, and have generally had the 
good fortune to be here during the opera 
season. I have been grieved and aston- 
ished to find that under Mr. Conried’s ad- 
ministration of affairs a most outrageous 
sin against art is committed in his presen- 
tation of the above opera. 

“Not only in Bayreuth, Munich and all 
the German theatres, but in New York, 
in the old days of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the Death March of Siegfried is 
given as it is indicated that it should be 
given by the stage directions of the com- 
poser. It remained for Mr. Conried to 
change all this. 

“As properly presented the curtain re- 
mains up throughout the entire march. 
The mists of the Rhine come up and grad- 
ually conceal the funeral party. The mists 
remain in evidence, and one sees in im- 
agination the cortége still winding up the 
rocky gorge. All this time the scenery is 
being quietly changed, and before the 
march is finished the mists clear away, and 
we find ourselves in the hall of the Gibis- 
chungs. This is as it should be. This is 
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as it is done everywhere save only at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

“Under Mr. Conried’s régime, however, 
the curtain is dropped early in the march, 
and the orchestra (in this particular place 
remarkably well led last year by Mr. 
Hertz) continues to play; but to what an 
accompaniment from behind the curtain! 
Stage hands bellowing directions to each 
other, men rushing to and fro on heavily 
shod feet, the crash of pieces of scenery 
dumped carelessly on the stage—every 
thing in fact that ingenuity can devise to 
spoil the effect of the scene. All this greets 
the ear of the music lover seeking to ab 
sorb himself in the Trauermarsch. 

“The high tide mark of the ‘Ring’ is 
reached in this extraordinary anti-climax 
of the funeral march. When properly 
given, it is, in its majestic pathos, its 
wealth of tender, splendid, blood stirring, 
soul uplifting harmony, a_ beautiful if 
heartrending presentment of the innocent 
hero’s life. It is a most noble and logical 
farewell to the great love of the divine 
heroine and the world conqueror. As now 
given it is simply bathos. In the days of 
Mr. Stanton, amateur, this scene was prop- 
erly done under the great Seidl. Is it pos- 
sible that what Mr. Stanton, the amateur, 
could accomplish Mr. Conried is unable to 
bring about? 

“T am sure that I utter the sentiments of 
a large portion of the music lovers of New 
York in writing as I do.” 
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PASSION MUSIC OF 
BACH IS PERFORMED 


Emily Stuart Kellogg and Other Noted 
Soloists Sing at St, Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. 


Reverently did the audience which 
crowded even the choir loft of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York, listen to 
Bach’s beautiful Passion music. Over the 
entire production hovered a spirit of sol- 
emnity and sincerity, making criticism of 
the technical side seem impertinent. A 
passion of love for the music and under- 
standing of its significance animated solo- 
ists, chorus and orchestra. 

No little of the credit of the enthusiasm, 
the vigor and precision of singers and in- 
strumentalists was due Mr. Stokovski, who 
conducted. 

It would be a difficult matter to select 
which of the lovely chorales was best sung 
—all were equally good. 

The same standard of excellence was 
maintained by the soloists. 

Nothing more beautiful could be im- 
agined than Emily Stuart Kellogg’s ren- 
dering of the contralto solo, “Have Mercy, 
Lord, on Me,” with its effective violin ac- 
companiment. 

Daniel Beddoe, tenor, as the narrator, 
displayed to the full the resonant sweet- 
ness of his voice, whose clear high tenor 
contrasted forcibly to the mellow tones 
of the voice of Jesus given to the bass. 

Exquisite was the tenor solo and chorus 
with oboe obligato, “I Would Beside My 
Lord Be Watching.” 

Between parts one and two of the pro- 
gramme, the audience, chorus and soloists 
sang the hymn which forms the introduc- 
tion to the oratorio. 

Not one of those who came left before 
the concert was over. 





Bogus Solicitor Arrested. 


Cuicaco, March 25.—J. H. Eakin, who 
posed as a solicitor for “The Musician,” 
the Boston musical journal, has been held 
for the grand jury, on charges made by 
Manager Woodman of the Oliver Ditson 
Co., publishers of the magazine. Eakin 
called at the studio of Lillian Walker, a 
music teacher, and offered her a subscrip- 
tion at so low a rate that she became sus- 
picious of his methods and telegraphed 
to Boston. Mr. Woodman came immedi- 
ately from Boston and had Eakin arrested. 


MUSICAL 


WOMAN CON DUCTS 
UNIQUE ORCHESTRA 


Rita Mario Directs Organization That 
Has Met with Great Success 
in Boston. 

3oston, March 26.— Rita Mario, the 
young conductor of the Empire Women’s 
Orchestra of this city, began her musical, 
career as a violiniste, and since she en- 
tered the field of conducting has met with 
extraordinary success. 








RITA MARIO 
Boston Violiniste and Conductor of the Empire 
Women’s Orchestra 


Three years ago she formed a small or- 
chestra and from time to time has added 
players until the orchestra is now com- 
posed of forty odd pieces. The organiza- 
tion is under the management of George 
W. Smith of Music Hall Building, Boston. 

Miss Mario made a pronuonced suc- 
cess during the recent engagement of the 
orchestra at the automobile show. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the or- 
chestra to play in Cincinnati from April 
27 to May 11, and following that are en- 
gagements in Cleveland, Chicago and other 
large Western cities. The orchestra is 
composed of some of the best women mu- 
sicians in the country, many of whom are 
soloists on the instruments they play. 








Oscar Hammerstein Pays His 
Car Fare With an Opera Pass 


Sitting in the balcony at the perform- 
ance of “Fra Diavolo” the other night was 
a laboring man who does not ordinarily 
patronize the arts. He was there by cour- 
tesy of O. Hammerstein, Esq., who had 
granted the courtesy because the man in 
plain attire had saved him from annoyance 
if not-ignominious ejection from a street 


car, writes Rennold Wolf in the “Tele- 
graph.” 

Mr. Hammerstein, as _ his _ intimate 
friends know, has a distaste for money— 
that is, the currency, the specie—that is 
positively blasphemous. If he started on 
a tour around the world it is quite likely 
that his pockets would be empty. He has 
been known to thrive for a week with less 
than a dollar in actual cash, and his em- 
barrassment, caused by such reckless dis- 
regard for incidental expenses, has on sev- 
eral occasions caused spectators to mistake 
him for a poor, helpless old gentleman, 
quite unable to make his way about. 

The other morning he boarded an Eighth 
avenue car at Thirty- fourth street to in- 
dulge in what he terms “slumming.” That 
is to say, he was about to pay a visit to his 
Victoria Theatre of Varieties. At Thirty- 
sixth street the uniformed guardian of the 
railway company’s finances approached the 
impresario with a gesture that could have 
but one interpretation. Mr. Hammerstein 
was reading a paper and did not look up. 

“Fare!” yelled the conductor. 
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“Is it?” asked Mr. Hammerstein, 
startled for the moment. 

“It is when I get it,” said the conductor, 
in a surly tone. “Fare, please. Come on, 
give over.” 

Slowly Mr. Hammerstein reached into 
his pockets. He turned their contents 
into the palm of his hand. He pulled out 
sixteen cigars, considerably shop worn; 
bladeless pen-knife, a crumpled cable dis- 
patch, a memorandum of the date when 
William Hammerstein first laughed, a 
bunch of keys and a copy of the “Scientific 
American.” There was no money in- 
cluded in the inventory. 

“l’m—I’m afraid I cannot comply with 
your demands,” said Mr. Hammerstein, 
and resumed reading. 

“Well, then,” said the conductor, “beat 
it at the next corner.” 

Mr. Hammerstein was about to obey. 
He looked good-humoredly about the car 
and saw no one he recognized. He folded 
up the newspaper and started to rise, when 
a laboring man sitting next to him said: 

“T’ll pay your fare, Mr. Hammerstein; I 
know you.” 

“Thank you,” replied the impresario. 
“T’ll repay you now.” On the margin of 
the newspaper he wrote the stranger an 
order for a balcony seat at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. When one recalls that 
every balcony seat at the Manhattan is 
invariably sold, it is clear that Mr. Ham- 
a paid $1.50 for his ride of eight 
blocks. 
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What the Gossibs Say 





It was that popular Austrian pianist and 
humorist, Moriz Rosenthal, whom a New 
York friend, apropos of nothing at all, 
accused of wearing a particularly rapt ex- 
pression at one of his concerts this Win- 
ter, 

“You seemed to put your heart into the 
adagio.” 

“Yes,” flashed back Rosenthal, “for then 
I always count up the house.” 

o «-¢ 

The Paderewski case is a puzzle for 
musical psychologists. He is not the 
greatest pianist who ever visited America ; 
he is not the greatest living pianist, writes 
James Huneker in “Everybody’s” maga- 
zine. “A half-dozen others excel him in 
specialties. But he is more interesting; 
he has more personal charm; there is the 
feeling when you hear him that he is a 
complete man, a harmonious artist, and 
this feeling is very compelling. Paderew- 
ski is a ‘phenomenon’—using the word in 
its popular acceptance.” 

* * * 

Nothing shows more strongly the change 
in the attitude of the public toward opera 
than the great interest evinced this season 
in the first performances of the novelties. 
Formerly there was little interest in the 
initial production of new works. It took 
a new opera a long time to arouse public 
interest to such a point that it was heard 
by a large audience. This Winter, how- 
ever, the Metropolitan could have been 
sold out several times over for the first 
performance of every novelty, and the gen- 
eral public seems never so anxious to get 
into the theatre as it does when a new 
work is getting its first hearing. 

* * * 

Our song birds—not those which have 
feathers and sing “tit-willow” but men 
and women whose voices flood the earth 
with melody. There must be in the Uni- 
ted States at least 6,000,000 fond fathers 
who spend small fortunes on the musi- 
cal education of their sons and daughters, 
says the “Tip of the Tongue” man in the 
“Press.” Let us drop into honorable sta- 
tistics. Money is no object to us—after 
we get it. We get it, then we spend it. 
No maestro of reputation would think of 
accepting less than $5 a lesson to cultivate 
your voice. I know a police captain who 
paid that price. Jean de Reszke charges, 
I understand, 100 francs a lesson, and 
limits his class to 100 pupils. Most of his 
victims are Americans. But they never 
learn to sing—because there is “no such 
thing as an American voice” for grand 
opera. 

oe 

Do young birds learn their songs by di- 
rect imitation of their parents or is the 
power of song an innate quality? Some 
observations made by W. H. Hudson on 
a species of tinamou (Rhynchotus rufes- 
cens) throw some light on the question. 
This species has a peculiar and character- 
istic song or call of its own, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Hudson’s observations, it does 
not require to learn it. A young bird was 
taken from the nest when just breaking 
the shéll and brought up in a house where 
it could never have had the chance of 
hearing its parents. Yet long before it 
was full grown it would retire to a dark 
corner of the room and give its character- 
istic song in great perfection. Here the 
song must have been innate. The experi- 
ments of the Hon. Daines Barrington, in 
which various species were reared under 
linnets, and learned and sang the linnet 
song instead of their own, suggest, on the 
other hand, that the young bird learns by 
direct imitation. 

2.9 


reminiscences of “old 
times” in the musical history of ‘Chicago, 
W. L. Hubbard, the well-known music 
critic of that city, recalls the early appear- 
ances of a noted pianiste who is coming 
back to America next season. 

“Teresa Carrefio, that goddess in ap- 
pearance and giantess in piano playing, 
was frequently with us and always to our 
delight. She belonged to us then—she was 
‘our’ Carrefio, and not infrequently she 
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and her husband, the baritone Tagliapie- 
tra (everybody called him ‘Tag’ in those 
days!), used to come to us and give us 
piano and song concerts that were even- 
ings of solid enjoyment. 

“One in a series in the old Weber Hall 
is recalled with especial pleasure. The 
audience filled the place to its limit and 
flowed over into the adjoining room. Ev- 
erybody was enthusiastic, and both the 
musicians were at their best. Carrefio had 
set everybody thrilling, and Tagliapietra 
had sung mighty well. He could sing so 
when he took the trouble. The regular 
programme was ended, but the audience 
wanted more. 

“Carrefio came out and bowed, and ‘Tag’ 
came out and bowed, and then they came 
together. Carrefio evidently had grabbed 
up a half dozen pieces of music. These 
she had in her hands, and, standing ‘Tag’ 
up by the piano, she sat down and began 
playing accompaniments for him. The 
audience yelled with delight. One song 
was given—an Italian boat song which the 
baritone sang a great deal and had made 
peculiarly his own. When it was done the 
audience grew wild in its approval and 
“Tag’ bowed and was about to leave. 

“But Carrefio would have none of. it. 
She felt like playing for him, and play she 
did. They gave song after song, and 
finally the “Toreador’ from ‘Carmen’—one 
of “Tag’s war horses—was taken from the 
pile of music, and the way Carrefio dashed 
into that introduction set the blood in 
every hearer’s veins tingling. All of 
Spain, all its passion, all its warm sun- 
niness, all its happy joy in life and love 
were instantly round about us one and all. 
And to her blazing accompaniment ‘Tag’ 
sang that Toreador song as he never had 
sung it before. 

“And when it was ended Carrefio, rav- 
ishly beautiful as she was, rose and smiled 
that smile of hers that made you feel glad 
all through, and, taking ‘Tag’ by the hand, 
laughed her approval to him and led him 
away. 








EVA GAUTHIER’S PLANS. 





Canadian Contralto Will Accompany Sir 
Wilfrid and Lady Laurier Abroad. 


MontreaL, March 25.—Eva 
the Canadian contralto, will leave for 
Europe on April 5, accompanying Sir 
Wilfrid and Lady Laurier to London. It 
is stated that during her sojourn in Eng- 
land Miss Gauthier will sing in Dr. Charles 
A. E. Harriss’s Coronation Mass, which is 
to be produced shortly in London. 

His Majesty King Edward will be 
present on this occasion. As the inter- 
colonial conference will be on, it is most 
likely that all the Provincial premiers will 
also attend the performance of Dr. Har- 
riss’s composition. Cc. 0. L. 
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MUSICAL 


Certain Kinds of Defeat Mean 
Success, Says Kitty Cheatham 


Painter of Unique Minia- 
tures in Music a Disciple 
of Optimism. 


“Now, please don’t begin the interview 
” " ee 

by saying, ‘When I left Kitty Cheatham I 
felt as if I had been on a mental jag,’” said 
Kitty Cheatham, the well-known American 
diseuse, at the close of a half hour of 
strenuous exertion on my part to induce 
her to talk about herself instead of other 
interesting people, and the blithe laugh that 
accompanied her parting command rang as 
true as the note of human understanding 
and appeal which this inimitable interpreter 
of children’s joys and woes and worries 
sounds in every musical picture she creates. 

A glance around the music room of Miss 
Cheatham’s New. York apartments fur- 
nishes the visitor with an index to this fas- 
cinating little woman’s esthetic tastes. 
Things are not arranged with mathematical 
precision, nor is “artistic disarray,” on the 
other hand, carried to the verge of chaotic 
confusion. There are pictures fragrant 
with the atmosphere of the old Italian gal- 
leries, as well as a profusion of photographs 
of stars of the modern operatic and dra- 
matic firmament. Andrea del Sarto’s Ma- 
donna of the Harpies—a special favorite— 
Leonardo da Vinci’s study of the Christ’s 
head, and a characteristic Murillo ma- 
donna occupy the places of honor; from 
the mantel-piece Puccini, the de Reszkes, 
Lilli Lehmann, Marie Brema and many 
other present-day notabilities join in a cho- 
rus of appreciation of Miss Cheatham and 
her art, in which the voice of Lady Muriel 
Strangways, lady-in-waiting of the Prin- 
cess Beatrice of Battenburg, is also heard; 
while here and there original drawings of 
ordinary children in ordinary attitudes 
claim attention. 

Apropos of the de Reszke photograph, it 
was Jean de Reszke who once character- 
ized the art that Miss Cheatham, or Mrs. 
Cheatham-Thompson, as she is known so- 
cially, has made peculiarly her own as per- 
fectly finished miniature work, an opinion 
concurred in by all who have heard her 
describe the troubles of the small boy strug- 
gling with the complexities of five-finger 
exercises : 

What's the use of practising 

For little boys like me ? 
It never does me any good 
So far as I can see. 
I play my scales both up and down, 
I make my fingers sore, 
And when I’m through I play my scales 
No better than before. 

Or depict the longings of the little fellow 
that was born with red hair: 

I wish I knew a sea of ink 

Where I could dip my head, 


To make it all a pleasant black 
Instead of horrid red: 


I wish I had a pot of glue 
To put upon these curls 

To make me be like other boys 
And not like silly girls. 
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KITTY CHEATHAM 


As a Little Grisette, in French Songs She 
Will Sing in New York on April } 


Or, again, illustrate the serenely uncon- 
scious selfishness of children, as in the case 
of the little girl who said: 

I should not like to be a cat 

And prowl about so late 


To poke my nose down in the dust 
And anything I hate. 


But I should love to be a hen, 
To sleep upon a shelf 

And lay one egg for mother’s lunch— 
And dozens for myself. 

Somewhere it is written: “There seems 
to be a picture of Kitty Cheatham in 
Babyland, tripping over fields of daisies in 
a white frock with blue ribbons, while be- 
hind her trail miles and miles of dear 
kiddies, following her as they did the ‘Pied 
Piper of Hamelin’ so many years ago.” 

These few deft strokes of the brush pre- 
sent a singularly vivid portrait of this sunny 
magician of the music of childhood. 

But the various experiences of little men 
and women as expressed in song do not 
constitute the sole outlet of Miss Cheat- 
ham’s unique artistic powers. No less 
effective is the way she imitates the old 
negro “mammies” crooning their typical 
melodies, which she learned from her own 
“ole mammy” as a child. Perhaps that 
is the secret of the fidelity of her touch in 
drawing her “darkey” pictures. For no one 
who has not imbibed a little of the char- 
acteristic atmosphere of the South at an 
impressionable age can surround the real 
old negro songs and stories with the halo 
of quaint charm that distinguishes Miss 
Cheatham’s singing of “Georgia Buck” or 
“Sat’dy Night” or “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” 
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To say that she is a member of one of 
the most prominent old Southern families, 
noted for the bravery of its men and 
the graces of its women, is not enough. Her 
descent on her mother’s side from Robert 
Reade of Hampshire, who settled in Ten- 
nessee in the early days of this country, 
is only a chapter in her genealogy, as it 
extends back without any break to Egbert, 
King of Wessex in the ninth century. 

It was the loss of her father’s fortune 
that suggested the stage as a possibility to 
her. Tremendous opposition to the idea 
on the part of her family did not suc- 
ceed in deterring her from her purpose. 
She came North, was engaged at once by 
Augustin Daly, and when she was only 
eighteen years old she was entirely sup- 
porting her invalid mother and sister. It 
is not necessary to recall to theatre-goers, 
in whose minds the memories of the Daly 
productions are ever-verdant, her delight- 
ful portrayals of the ingénue parts. 

“Those were days of hard work, I 
can tell you,” said she emphatically, when 
I asked her to tell me about the inner 
workings of the Daly management. “Why, 
young people of to-day don’t know what 
discipline is. In the Daly company each 
member was only a part of one fine whole, 
and he was never allowed to forget it, 
either. A girl might have a prominent rdle 
to-day, and to-morrow she would have to 
be content with merely carrying a pail 
of water across the stage, or some other 
equally trivial part. But you never for- 
get the lesson of a training-school of that 
kind.” : 

It was suggested that she owes her 

beautiful diction to her experience under 
the Daly régime. 
_ “Well, Mr. Daly was intensely critical 
in regard to any vagary of pronunciation,” 
she replied. “I remember how he ‘sat 
on’ me for my strong Southern accent 
when I first came North. In one play 
in which I had a part opposite James 
Lewis, I had to speak enthusiastically about 
a bracelet with diamonds. So at the dress 
rehearsal I said, ‘Oh, a bracelet with dah- 
monds,’ with as much variety of inflection 
as I had at command, as Mr. Daly and 
some of his friends were sitting down in 
the theatre. Mr. Daly immediately called 
out: ‘Would you mind saying that phrase 
over again?’ 

“*A bracelet with dahmonds,’ I repeated. 

““How do you spell the last word?’ he 
asked. 

“My Southern blood ‘riz’ at tha, and, 
drawing myself up with the air of a trag- 
edy queen, I replied: 

“*T don’t know what you mean, I’m sure, 
Mr. Daly. I have never seen the word 
spelt any other way than d-i-a-m-o-n-d-s, 
dahmonds.’ ” 

“‘Oh, diamonds!’ he said. ‘Well, if 
the word has three syllables pronounce it 
with three syllables.’ 

“I remembered the reproof and profited 
thereby.” 

The hard work and inevitable disap- 
pointments incident to a professional career 
came up. 

“I would never advise a young person 
to go into public life,” said Miss Cheat- 
ham. “No one outside has any idea of 
the incessant application it entails, and 
few can distinguish properly between suc- 
cess and failure. It is by hard knocks 
and slipping off the pedestal of our hu- 
man vanity that we learn and grow. Of 
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course, a sincere person soon finds out 
whether or not he has chosen the right 
avenue. But there are so many failures 
simply because people will not accept cer- 
tain kinds of defeat as everlasting suc- 
cesses. The ego in most people is so strong 
that their defects are glossed over by in- 
judicious friends without any effort on 
their part to maintain an objective view- 
point. 

“Optimistic? Yes, I am distinctly a dis- 
ciple of optimism, and I believe that in 
art we ought to be lifted above the mod- 
ern appetite for sensationalism. It seems 
to me that we do not realize the force of 
thought sufficiently. If we did we would 
all be much more guarded and careful in 
the application of our mental powers. But 
you must not think that just because I 
am so pronouncedly optimistic in principle 
I underrate such geniuses as_ Richard 
Strauss, Ibsen or Oscar Wilde, for in- 
stance. Far from it; but I deplore the 
channels in which they have seen fit to 
direct their creative ability. The mission 
of art is surely to voice the highest truth 
there is. The dominant thought is, What 
is the truth? Answer, The highest we 
know.” 

The manner in which Miss Cheatham 
became launched on her present career is 
of more than usual interest. On her mar- 
riage she left the dramatic stage, and there- 
after she remained in retirement for sev- 
eral years. One evening, sitting before an 
open fireplace in an old Norman castle, 
where she was visiting a friend, she be 
gan to croon some of the old “darkey” 
songs. The inspiration seized her that here 
was a possibility of original achievements. 
Children’s songs appealed to her with equal, 
if not greater, power, and the suggestion 
gradually took shape. Soon afterwards in 
London she was asked to give a little pro- 
gramme at the birthday party of the Prin- 
cess Ena, now the Queen of Spain, and 
ever since then she has been a favorite in 
the aristocratic circles of England. With 
surprising versatility, she has added to her 
répertoire a number of quaint old French 
chansons, which she invests with char 
acteristic piquancy. 

With her matinée on April 1 at the Hud 
son Theatre this clever little artiste, whose 
personality is like a refreshing breeze, will 
have made a record of four public recita!s 
within a year in New York. ILL H 





FESTIVAL FOR ATLANTA. 





Noted Artists to Appear in Auditorium 
of That City June 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 25.—All arrange 
ments have been completed for a great 
music festival to be held in this city June 
5, 6, 7 and 8, at the Ponce de Leon audi 
torium. Popular prices will prevail, the 
seats ranging from $3 to $5 for four per- 
formances. 

Among the artists who have been en- 
gaged are Schumann-Heink and Campan- 
ari. Negotiations are now under way for 
the services of a large number of other 
stars of the world of music. 

It has been decided to put in forty-eight 
boxes at the auditorium. The seating ca- 
pacity will be 3,200. A bridge will be built 
from the street car tracks to the building 
thus saving patrons the long climb up the 
steps. The railroads will give reduced 
rates. 
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Twenty-nine Operas Produced 
at Metropolitan This Season 
Caruso Holds Record for the Greatest Number of Appear- 


ances—Easy Winter for German Wing of 
the Company. 


The twenty-fourth regular subscription 
season of opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the fourth under the management 
of Heinrich Conried, came to an end with 
the afternoon performance last Saturday, 
after lasting seventeen weeks, with four 
performances a week, on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings, and Saturday 
afternoon. 

As H. E. Krehbiel points out in his re- 
view of the season in the New York 
“Tribune,” there were, in all, twenty-three 
operas presented: Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Siegfried,” “Die Walkire” 
and “Tristan und_ Isolde,” Gounod’s 
“Faust” and “Romeo et Juliette,” Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Manon Lescaut” 


and “Madama Butterfly,” Giordano’s “Fé- 
dora,” Berlioz’s “La Damnation de Faust,” 
Verdi’s “Aida,” “Traviata” and “Rigo- 
letto,” Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana,” Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucia,” Délibes’s “Lakmé,” Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” 
Flotow’s “Marta” and Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel und Gretel.” 

In addition to these subscription per- 
formances there were seventeen Saturday 
night performances at reduced prices, mat- 
inées on Thanksgiving, New Year’s Day, 
the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington, 
benefits for Mr. Conried, the French Hos- 
pital, some combined Italian charities, a 
“Ring” cycle and an extra evening per- 
formance of “Parsifal.” These raised the 
total number of representations to ninety- 
seven, at which twenty-nine different operas 
were brought forward. On four occasions 
in the subscription season a double bill, 
composed of “Hansel und Gretel” and “I 
Pagliacci,” was given, and a combination 
of “Don Pasquale” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” was made for one of the popular 
Saturday nights. 

There were only two operas wholly new 
to New York in the season’s répertoire— 
Giordano’s “Fédora” and Richard Strauss’s 
“Salome.” The former was vouchsafed to 
the subscribers, the latter withheld for 
special performances, only one of which 
was given. 

It has always been the policy of the man- 
agement to distribute the operas equally 
among the subscribers to the four days, but 
when the number of operas given exceeds 
the number of weeks comprehended in the 
season this is manifestly impossible. The 
circumstance enables the director to con- 
sult the tastes of the various classes of 
subscribers, which differ widely, according 
as they are dictated by the fads of fashion 
or other things. 

In view of this fact, it is interesting to 
note that all of the operas given in the 
subscription list which were omitted from 
the Monday representations were German. 
There was no “Lohengrin,” no “Siegfried,” 
no “Tristan und Isolde,” no “Die Walkiire” 
in the Monday list; also no “Traviata” 
and no “Lakmé.” In place of two of these 
the Monday subscribers had repetitions of 
“Aida” and “La Bohéme,” the first doubt- 
less to enable Mme. Eames to appear in 
a part in which she has many admirers, 
but which illness prevented her from sing- 
ing when first announced; the second, it 
may be surmised, because of the strange 
popularity among the dominant Monday 
lass of Mme. Cavalieri. 

In the estimation of the subscribers, quite 
s much importance attaches to the per 
sonality of the singers whom they are priv- 
leged to hear as to the operas. That Signor 
Caruso has dominated the season scarcely 

eeds to be said. It would probably have 

een wholly satisfactory to many subscrib- 
rs had he sung in one or two operas only, 
ovided he had sung for them all the time. 


But, as this was manifestly impossible, 
they will probably count themselves luck- 
iest who heard him oftenest; and Mr. Con- 
ried saw to it that he should be heard of- 
tener by all classes of his subscribers than 
any other of his stars. Miss Farrar and 
Mme. Fleischer-Edel were the only prima 
donnas soprano who were with the com- 
pany from the beginning of the local sea- 
son to the end. 

Signor Caruso sang thirty-four times in 
subscription performances; Miss Farrar, 
seventeen; Mme. Sembrich, thirteen; Mme. 
Eames, who did not begin her engagement 
until January 2, twelve; Mme. Cavalieri, 
nine; Herr Burrian, ten. Mme. Fleischer- 
Edel had but five hearings in the sixty- 
eight subscription performances, but she 
did her share of the work in the perform- 
ances of German operas on the popular 
Saturday nights in which she was associ- 
ated with the other German singers, who, 
like her, were permitted to spend most of 
their time in idleness because of the extra- 
ordinary dominance given to the Italian 
list, largely because of the presence during 
part of the season of Signor Puccini, who 
had been brought from Europe by Mr. 
Conried to give éclat to the production of 
his operas. 





PLAYING WITHOUT NOTES. 


German Writer Contends That It Limits 
a Pianist’s Repertoire. 

It cannot be denied that a pianist or 
other musician who plays without his notes 
before him secures an advantage similar to 
that which an orator has over the reader 
of a speech. There is, however, another 
side to the question, which Prof. Wilhelm 
Altmann discusses in the first March num- 
ber of “Die Musik.” He thinks the cus- 
tom of playing by heart is largely responsi- 
ble for the very limited repertory of most 
concert-givers. 

Musicians, like other folks, are apt to be 
indolent, and it is so much easier to call 
back to the memory an old piece than to 
learn a new one. Much time is wasted 
in memorizing, which might be better em- 
ployed; and, after all, an artist may play 
a piece correctly a hundred times, and 
blunder the next time. Playing without 
notes has come to be regarded as almost 
a test of respectability. Yet, if we permit 
Joachim to look at his notes while playing 
a Beethoven quartette, why should it be 
absolutely necessary for him to do without 
them on playing the Beethoven concerto? 
The most serious objection, finally, to the 
present habit is that the fear of forgetting 
something often makes a performer so 
nervous that he is unable to play the music 
with the proper abandon and emotional ex- 
pression. 





Christine Miller’s Engagements. 


Christine Miller’s success with the Apol- 
lo Club of Chicago was such that she was 
immediately re-engaged as contralto solo- 
ist for the “Messiah” performances next 
season, December 25 and 27, 1907. Last 
week Miss Miller gave a recital before 
the Fortnightly Club of Wooster, O., this 
being her fourth engagement in Wooster 
within two years. The programme in- 
cluded songs of Brahms, Schubert, 
Strauss, Von Fielitz, Henschel, Hammond 
and Homer. Miss Miller has been en- 
gaged to assist at the recital of the Men- 
delssohn Trio on March 28, and at St. 
Joseph’s Academy at Greensburg on the 
17th of April. She will give recitals at the 
Pittsburg Conservatory Hall on April 26, 
and at Brookville, May 9. 
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A Scene from the “Passing Show” by Mayer in the New York “Times” 


FOR DEDICATION OF 
GREAT MUSIC HALL 


Sir Edward Elgar Will Be 
Pittsburg’s Guest of 
Honor. 


PitrsspurG, Pa., March 27.—Preparations 
have been completed for the dedication of 
the enlarged Carnegie Institute of Greater 
Pittsburg and possibly the most distin 
guished body of men and women that have 
ever been in Pittsburg will be entertained 
on that occasion. The interest of the mu- 
sical portion of the city during the next 
few weeks will focus largely on Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, the famous English composer, 
who will be one of the Founder’s Day 
guests. 

The exercises will begin Thursday, April 
11, and continue Friday and Saturday. 
Andrew Carnegie, who gave $5,000,000 to 
enlarge the institute, will be present and 
will make an address. Interest further 
centres in the dedicatory exercises because 
of the fact that Charles Heinroth of New 
York, the new organist of Carnegie Music 
Hall, will make his first appearance here 
on Founder’s Day, when he will play the 
great organ. Mr. Heinroth, however, 
does not begin his engagement here until 
October. 

All the principal foreign countries will 
send representatives to attend the exer- 
cises and the event will be one of the 
most important ever held in America, from 
many points of view. 

Sir Edward Elgar has been invited to 
make an address at the Founder’s Day 
exercises, but has not yet notified the com 
mittee of his acceptance. By invitation of 
the Orchestra Committee and Conductor 
Emil Paur he will conduct certain of his 
own compositions at the Thursday evening 
concert, April 11. 

[he dedicatory exercises will be held 
at 2 p. m. April 11. A municipal recep- 
tion will be held in the morning at 10:30 
in which Mayor George W. Guthrie and 
Mrs. Guthrie and Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie 
will participate. There will also be a 
parade of the 1,500 technical school stu 
dents to the Music Hall, where the fes 


tivities will be held. A 


A very successful first performance was 
that of D’Albert’s “Tiefland” in Hamburg. 


BALTIMORE ORATORIO 
SOCIETY IN CONGERT 


Noted Soloists Assist in Pre- 
sentation of the 
Programme. 


BALTIMORE, March 25.—The second con 
cert of the Oratorio Society, under the di- 
rection of Joseph Pache, was given Friday 
presented were 


evening. The works 


Brahms’s “Song of Fate” and the “Man 
zoni Requiem” by Verdi. 

The rendition of both works attested the 
director’s clear understanding of them and 
the responsiveness of the singers to his 
leadership. 

Florence Hinkle, soprano; Gertrude 
Stein Bailey, mezzo-soprano; Daniel Bed- 
doe, tenor, and Frederick Martin, bass, 
were the able soloists who assisted in the 
presentation of the “Requiem.” 

Miss Hinkle, whose voice and work en 
title her to high rank as a singer, was 
heard for the first time in Baltimore. The 
other soloists have appeared with the so 
ciety before. Mrs. Bailey is a well-known 
oratorio singer. To the gift of an unusu- 
ally fine mezzo-soprano voice she adds a 
high order of interpretative power. 

Mr. Beddoe’s voice and attainments 
would win recognition in any field of vocal 
musical work. His temperamental singing 
suggests possibilities of success on the 
operatic stage. Mr. Martin’s work more 
than justified his reputation as one of the 
best oratorio bassos heard in many years. 

If it is possible, in a concert of such 
general excellence, to specify the rendi- 
tion of any of the numbers as more strik- 
ingly impressive than the rest, the soprano 
and alto duet “Recordare Jesu pie,” the 
trios and the offertorium of the “Requiem” 
might be mentioned. The work of the 
orchestra contributed largely to the suc 
cess of the concert. G. Wright Nicols pre- 
sided with his usual efficiency at the organ. 


On the evening of last Thursday, which 
was the 22Ist anniversary of the birth of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Misses Lynch and 
Showerman of the Buffalo School of 
Music gave an entire Bach programme, 
which was played by their pupils. THe 
participants were the Misses Edna Wahle., 
Elsie Kennedy, Anna Jansen. Louise Field- 
er, Clara Schlenger, Edith Mitchell, Alice 
Nott, Rachel Torrance and Lillian Haw- 
ley, all of whom contributed to the suc 
cess of the interesting programme. 
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ae MUStCAL 
HONOR FOR ALBANY ORGANIST 





Fifteenth Anniversary is 
Celebrated by Frank 
Sill Rogers. 


ALBANY, March 23.—One of the most 
notable events in connection with the 
music at St. Peter’s Church took place at 
the evensong service on Sunday afternoon, 
when Frank Sill Rogers celebrated his 
fifteenth anniversary as organist. 

The historic church and its gallery 
were crowded to their utmost when the 
ninety choristers made up of the regular 
choir and the special one of former mem- 
bers, who had organized to do honor to 
their conductor, entered singing “Songs 
of Praise the Angels Sang.” With this 
chorus of men’s voices Mr. Rogers ren- 
dered Ford’s Mottet, Schubert's setting of 
the Twenty-third Psalm and Schubert’s 
great song “Die Almacht,”’ arranged by 
Liszt for men’s voices. 

Walter Henry Hall, the organist of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and the 
predecessor of Mr. Rogers at St. Peter’s, 
played the postlude, while in the absence of 
Felix Leonard, Robert H. Moore, or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Church, who studied 
under Mr. Rogers, played the prelude. 

Rev. Walton W. Battershall, rector of 
the church, preached a sermon in the key 
and spirit of the service and his tribute 
to Mr. Rogers’s genius and leadership was 
given in graceful words of affection. 

Frank Sill Rogers went abroad for 
organ study in 1887 and for three years 
studied in the Munich and Dresden con 
servatories under such celebrated masters 
as Rheinberger, Thuille, Draeseke and 
Sauer. At various times since then he 
has returned to Europe for the sake of 
further study with certain of the great 
French masters, notably Widor for the 
organ and Spriglia for the voice. 

Mr. Rogers began his work at St. Peter’s 
March 18, 1892. In these 15 years he has 


MARY WOOD CHASE’S PLANS. 





Chicago Pianiste Prepares for Extensive 
Tour of Country. 

Cuicaco, March 25.—Mary Wood Chase 
will give a number of piano recitals dur- 
ing April, leaving for the East on March 
31. Her first engagement will be a re 
cital in Ithaca, New York, on April 2. 
She will go as far East as Boston and, re- 
turning, will continue filling engagements 
as far West as Topeka, Kansas, where she 
will give a recital at Washburn College 
April 27. These, as well as the most of 
these April dates, are return engagements, 
a recital for the University of Kansas at 
Lawrence, being an unusual record of the 
seventh recital which Miss Chase _ has 
given for that University. 





Albany Musician Who Celebrated His Fifteenth 
Anniversary as Organist of St. Peter’s 
Church, Last Week. 


developed a chorus of men and _ boys that 
gives to Albany the honor of possessing 
one of the five or six model choirs of 
America. 

One strong element in the growth and 
development of the choir in addition to 
the long service of Mr. Rogers is the 
long service of the members. Of these 
there are Jacob C. Acker, who has sung 
in the choir for seventeen years; Howard 
Smith, fifteen years; Otto Mende, twelve 
years; Edward Sniffen, eleven years; Ben 
Franklin, eight years; Edgar Palmer, 
seven years; F. C. Pike, six years; A. 
Harry Taylor, five years. 

In 1904 Mr. Rogers was made a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Organists of 
England. At the close of the service Mr. 
Rogers was presented with a loving cup 
by the choir and Colonel William Gorham 
Rice read for the vestry a tribute. 


Philadelphia Aids MacDowell. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 23.—A_ concert 
was given in the Academy of Music on 
Saturday last under the auspices of the 
Treble Clef Club in aid of the MacDowell 
Fund. Six hundred and twenty-six dol 


lars has been remitted to the treasurer of 
the fund. The Treble Clef, under the 
leadership of its conductor, S. L. Herr 
mann, gave “Hungarian Dances,” Brahms, 
and “Stabat Mater Speciosa,”’ Chadwick. 

The Fortnightly Club, with Mawrits 
Leepson, conductor, gave two Folk Songs 
by Juengst and Basett and “Great is Je- 
hovah, the Lord,” Schubert. Ellis Clark 
Hammann gave piano selections of Mac- 
Dowell and Moszkowski. Maud Sproule 
contralto, sang three songs by MacDowell. 
John F. Braun, tenor, sang an aria by 
Lalo and Wagner’s Spring song, “Valky- 
rie.” Beatrice Walden sang two songs by 
Chadwick and Woodman. Mildred Faas, 


AMERICA 


soprano, sang songs by Fonden and Mac- 
Dowell. Theodore Harrison, baritone, and 
Paul Volkman, tenor, also contributed 
songs. The Hahn Quartette gave num- 
bers by Tschaikowsky, Guy, Dvorak and 
Sinigaglia, and Dorothy Johnstone a harp 
solo, “Traumerei,” Schuecker. A.H.E. 





CARUSO ORDERS SPAGHETTI. 





Sends Telegram to Baltimore Hotel to 
Have Favorite Dish Ready. 


BALTIMORE, March 25.—A monster pot 
of spaghetti, cooked: Italienne, was made 
by Chef Chervaux of the Hotel Belvidere 
this morning. Chef Chervaux made a 
life-long friend of Caruso, the singer, last 
year when the grand opera troupe arrived 
in Baltimore by preparing the dish for 
him. 

This morning Manager Langtor of the 
Belvidere received a telegram from Caruso 
reminding him of his beloved spaghetti, 
and orders were immediately given for a 
large portion of it to be prepared. Caruso 
ate nothing else while here.Jast year, and 
Chervaux was so delighted that he sought 
the singer out to thank him. Caruso was 
so pleased that he visited the kitchen and 
sketched the chef at work. The drawing 
has been framed and now occupies a con 
spicuous place in the chef’s workshop. 





Scriabine Returns to Europe. 
Alexander Scriabine, the distinguished 
Russian pianist, sailed Saturday last on the 
Campania. 
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ST. PAUL CHORAL CLUB. 





Organization Ends Seventh Season, As- 
sisted by Symphony Orchestra. 


St. Paut, Minn., March 23.—The St. 
Paul Choral Club, assisted by the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra, closed its seventh 
season last Tuesday evening in a perform 
ance of Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” and 
Beethoven’s “Choral Symphony,” N. B. 
Emanuel conducting. The soloists—Mrs. 
Inez von Encke, soprano; Mme. Isabelle 
Pouton, alto; Holmes Cowper, tenor, and 
William Howland, basso, acquitted them 
selves creditably. Mme. Bouton was par 
ticularly successful in the “Inflammatus.” 
The chorus produced a uniformly good 
tone quality and adhered unerringly to the 
pitch, facts deserving comment in_ the¢ 
light of the extremely exacting vocal re 


quirements of the symphony. W. B. 





Breslau Hears New Opera. 


BrestaAu, March 20—A _ new opera, 
“Narciss Rameau,” was produced at th: 
Stadttheater this week and introduced t 
the public a new composer, Julius Stern 
cf Vienna. The book was written by Vic 
tor Hirschfeld on the story of Brachvogel 
entitled “Narciss,’ a book which has 
‘drawn a flood of tears from more thar 
one sentimental young miss. The story 
concerns itself largely with Mme. Pompa 
dour, who was represented in the opera 
by a singer who did much to win for th 
composer the immense success which lx 
obtained—Frau Verhuncs. 





Emma Calve Returns and is Glad 
City Can Support Two Opera Houses 





Prima Donna Reaches New’ York to Sing at the Man- 
hattan—Refuses to Discuss Affairs of Her Heart. 


The French steamer La _ Provence 
brought Emma Calvé back to America last 
Saturday morning. This week she began 
her four weeks engagement at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. 

“Other cities support two opera houses, 
why not New York?” she said as she talked 
at her hotel to a stream of callers of her 
engagement at the new opera house. “New 
York’s people are music loving and can 
easily carry on the two. It is only natural 
that Mr. Hammerstein has succeeded. He 
himself is a music lover. 

“T am so very fond of America and se 
pleased to be here again. Tired? Yes, the 
voyage, it was rough, but I am in good 
health and ready to sing. This is my 
thirteenth trip, and I shall be here again 
in the Fall on a concert tour, as a year 
ago. Sing in the opera then? I do not 
know.” And Mme. Calvé shrugged her 
shoulders and raised her eyebrows in 
doubt. 

Mme. Calvé refused to say anything 
about her reported betrothal in Paris to a 
blind American man of wealth. “That is 
for me,” she said. “The people care noth- 
ing for that. They must be interested in 
my art, not in the affairs of my heart.” 


Mme. Calvé said that she would sing i 
“Carmen,” “Cavalleria” and “La Navar- 
raise,” the latter an opera which has been 
heard in New York only once. She wi!! 
sing eight times and probably three or fou: 
times more in special performances. Sh 
does not contemplate any concert work on 
this visit. 

The voyage on La Provence was stormy, 
but the weather cleared the day lefor 
errival and the prima donna caught th 
strains of some of the songs of the south 
of France, where she was born, as the) 
were sung Ly a company of five young 
Frenchmen in the second cabin. She had 
them sing for her and was much delighted. 
In the cvening she sang at the ship concer*, 
which netted the seamen’s fund a consid 
erable gain. French melodies, snatches o! 
the operas, anything that she happened t 
think of, she said, she sang. 

Oscar Hammerstein, high hatted and 
frock coated, was at the pier to meet he: 
until 11 o’clock, when he heard the call o! 
business at the Thirty-fourth street estab 
lishment and had to leave. Mrs. Channing 
Pollock, his press agent, acted as the r 
ception committee instead. Mr. Hammer 
stein met Mme. Calvé at the hotel later. 
He said that if she sang in opera at all 
next season she would sing for him. It 
would depend on whether dates could b 
arranged to fit with her concert tour, whic! 
she will make. 
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PARIS WILL HAVE 
NEW MUSIC HOME 


The American Idea to be 
Followed by Gabriel 
Astruc. 


The New York “Herald’s” Paris corre- 
spondent writes from that city: In plan- 
ning the new Théatre des Champs Elysees, 
which is to be built on the site of the old 
Cirque d’Eté, M. Gabriel Astruc, director 
of the Société Musicale de Paris, is con- 
fident he is answering what is commonly 


referred to as a “long felt want,” many 


other persons in Paris being of the same 
opinion. 

Paris is frequently, 
referred to as the elysée of music. It is 
singularly lacking in establishments that 
could be called concert halls in the full ac- 
ceptation of the term. 

A correspondent called on M. Astruc, to 
whom credit is due for the initiative. M. 
Astruc was eloquent in his reference to 
American enterprise and “hustle,” and he 
drew a picture of a sort of working al- 
liance between those American qualities 
and French artistic sentiments. He was 
originally impressed by the practical man- 
ner in which the big concert halls are 
equipped and managed in America. 

This theme prompted him to remark the 
other day:—“I am looking forward to the 
time when we shall have married the 
audacity, courage, force and initiative of 
America to the artistic taste, sentiment 
and finesse of France.” 

Many well-known French musicians and 
orchestra leaders had often lamented the 
lack of a concert hall per se in Paris, 
among them being M. Massenet, also M. 
Saint-Saéns, who recently made a tri 
umphal tour of the United States and was 
there impressed by the spacious and well 
equipped concert halls in the principal 
cities. 

Débutantes and young musicians of all 
classes will be accorded special advantages 
by the new régime. Under existing condi- 
tions many of them meet with discourag- 
ing difficulties and are exploited by un- 
scrupulous professionals. The young as- 
pirant will find a “home” at the new insti 
tution and be aided in a conscientious man 
ner. 

Just as an instance of one of the prom- 
ised reforms, it may be mentioned that the 
management will procure accompanists at 
rates which do not presuppose a “victim.” 


though erroneously, 





LONDON AND FAT SINGERS. 





Mr. Hammerstein’s Edict Meets with 
Favor of English Newspaper. 


Lonpon, March 25.—Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s edict, as cabled over here, that the 
new Italian baritone must reduce his waist 
five inches before next season has caused 
comment which is favorable to the action 
of the doughty director of opera. 

The “Tribune” says :— 

“We all know the stout Siegfrieds, the 
knights of the swan of most unswanlike 
aspect; the breathless Brunhildes, daugh- 
ters of the gods, whose divine proportions 
are horizontal rather than vertical. If 
Mr. Hammerstein’s edict brings about a 
better observance of the physic: al proprie 
ties on the operatic stage it will meet with 
a good deal of sympathy, for it is difficult 
to feel a proper amount of interest in say- 
ing the heroine of ‘La Traviata’ is dying 
cf consumption in a chair which obviouslv 
groans under the weight of fifteen stone.” 





In St. Petersburg, Max Reger appeared 
as composer, conductor and pianist at the 
fifth Siloti concert. He received a verit 
able ovation and a splendid silver laurel 
wreath. Additional attractions at the 
same concert were Eugene Ysaye and Jean 
Sibelius. j 
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FROM BEYOND THE SEAS 





AMERICAN MUSICAL FOLK IN GERMANY 


Interesting Group Photograph Taken at Outing of Royal 
Conservatory Students. 





The above picture represents a group of 


Leipsic, Germany, 


Americans, taken at Hermansbad, near 


at the annual outing of students of the Royal Conservatory. It is 


notable because it includes some well known musical people, among the most prominent 
of whom are Bruno Oscar Klein and his son, Karl Klein, who may be seen in the middle 


right of the picture. Mrs. 


Schoemer, Bannister and Hobson, and Messrs. Lund E. 
son, Updegrove, Tring, Swaab, Otto and Schaefer. 


Klein is in the front row to the left. 


Others are Misses 
Schaefer, Rath, Meeker, Peter 











Plays on Flute 1,800 Years Old. 


Paris, March 23.—An ancient flute has 
been presented to the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres by M. Théo- 
dore Reinach, who explained that. it had 
been discovered in the excavations at 
Alise-Saint Reine, the ancient Alesia, a 
fortified city of the Gauls. Although it 1s 
1,700 or 1,800 years old, it is so well pre- 
served that a musician, M. Chabner, who 
was present at the time of its presentation, 
played on it. Its great archeological and 
musical interest was then explained to the 
assembly by M. Reinach. 





The King of Wurtemberg has decorated 
Ernst H. Seyffardt, professor of the Stutt- 
gart Conservatory, with the Cross of the 
Order of Frederick the Great. 

x * * 


The death is announced of Alexander 
Lapissida, the former director of the Paris 
grand opera. 

x * * 

A concert which reached an almost in- 
credible degree of perfection was that 
given last week in Breslau by D’Albert, 
Sarasate, Emmy Destinn, Julia Culp and 
Eva von der Osten. 

x * * 

\t the Halle concerts in Manchester, a 
great success was made recently by Charles 
Clarke, an American baritone, who sang 
selections from “Hans Heiling” and 
“Euryanthe” in an inspired way. 
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MUNICH ACCLAIMS SICKESZ. 


Dutch Pianist Wins Great Favor at Re- 


cital in Germany. 

Municu, March 20.—Despite the veri 
table deluge of virtuosi with which this 
city has been inundated this season, it is 
necessary to grant a meed of tribute to 
still another, Jan Sickesz, the Dutch pian- 
ist. who played here last week. 

In addition to an admirable technique, 
Mr. Sickesz has a very elastic touch, and 
the young musician displayed those quali- 
ties without which the nimblest fingers are 
of no avail, that is, warmth of tempera- 
ment and insight. Almost every artist who 
appeared here last week included on his 
programme Beethoven’s sonata, opus 81, 
and Bach’s toccata and fugue in the Taus- 
sig arrangement, but Sickesz’s interpreta- 
tion compared favorably with that of any 
of the others and won the highest tribute 
of praise for the pianist. 

At the close of the concert Mr. Sickesz 
was engaged to play the Liszt Concerto 
with the Kain Orchestra, under the direc 
tion of Bernard Stavenhagen. 

Carl Goldmark has finished the score of 
a new opera, “The Winter’s Tale.” It 
will have its first performance next Au- 
tumn, at Vienna. 

~ + * 

The latest Sibelius novelty is his “Valse 
Triste,’ which: is creating a sensation in 
Germany, having been put on concert pro- 
grammes in forty-five cities up to date. 


ALTER 


MARCH APRIL 


(Leading Baritone 
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MUSIGAL TOPICS IN 
GERMANY'S GAPITAL 


Concerts of Many Kinds At- 
tract Audiences 
in Berlin. 


March 20—The musical season 
Operas new and old, 


BERLIN, 
is still in full swing. 
violinists, pianists 


coneerts of vocalists, 


(of whom there seems to be an inexhaust 
ible supply), ‘cellists, 


and all the possible combinations of these, 


orchestras, choruses 
with programmes devoted to the works 
of one modern composer or one of other 
days, or several modernists or classicists 


or both, afford an unlimited fund. of en 


joyment for the concert-going public. 


Notable among the concerts of the week, 
in fact of the entire season, was that of 
the Philharmonic chorus at which four 
cantatas by Bach were performed under 
the direction of Siegfried Ochs. The first 
two had previously been given by the 
chorus, the other two are quite unknown 
works of the master. They are called 
“Stay with us, for Evening Approacheth” 
and “Ye Shall Weep and Wail” and as 
far as realism in music is concerned (not 
to speak of other things) would make 
Strauss and Reger green with envy. 

Not only was the choral singing of the 
finest, but the soloists distinguished them 
selves in an unusual degree. Among these 
was an American, George W. Walter, who 
possesses a tenor voice, an understanding 


of the contents of a work and _ breadth 
of control that are little short of mar 
vellous. When Johannes Messchaert, bar 


itone, sang the voice of the H/oly Ghost in 
the cantata, “O Eternity! Thou Mighty 
Word,” from behind the organ, the effect 
produced was almost supernatural. 

\nother American, or rather, one-time 
\merican, who is very popular here, is 
Hugo Kaun, the composer, whose “Drei 
cinfache Stucke” were play ed at the 
ishth symphony concert under Felix 
Weingartner. These three little pieces, al- 
though designated by the composer as 
“simple,” are by no means easy to play. 
They are very beautiful 

\lfred Reisenauer’s piano recital was, 
as usual, successful in the highest degree. 
Speaking of pianists reminds me that Fer 
ruccio Busoni has promised to try a year 
of teaching at the Meisterschule in Vienna. 

However, his interest in the field of 
music in this city will not suffer in any 
way, he 
Joachim, the violinist, has been decorated 
with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Henri Marteau, the violinist, who is 
probably well remembered in America, 
gave two concerts, one of which was for 
a charitable purpose. \t the other, he 
appeared with the New Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Fritz Steinbach. Both con- 
certs won him new laurels. 

\ pupil of his, Florizel von Reuter, was 
also heard from to advantage. Von Reu- 
ter is still a bov—in body, not in art. 


assures Us. 


AMERICANS WIN SUCCESS. 








Clara Sexton and Others Well Received 
in Italian Opera. 


LoreENcE, March 21.—Several American 
singers have lately made their début at the 
Teatro Nazionale Clara Sexton, Miss 
Van Kuran and Mr. Gorrell in “Lucia” 
nd “Mignon” were well received 

Italians are elated at the reported change 
at Covent Garden whereby German opera 
is to be superseded by Italian 

Thus far this season, the opera in this 


city has been a dismal failure. The much 
‘dvertised Maria Gay turned out to be a 
fairly good actress but no singer. How- 


ever, the new opera, by Valle de Paz, en- 
titled “Oriana,” is a decided success. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s new venture is 
looked upon with much favor in musical 
circles, but it is universally conceded that 
he is giving too much prominence to Bonci 
to the detriment of other good singers. 
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MELBA SINGS HER 
SEASON’S FAREWELL 


Donalda a Charming ‘‘Mar- 
tha’’—Italian ‘“‘Faust’’ at 
the Manhattan. 


parallel in the operatic history of recent 
years in New York. After the mad scene 
flowers were showered upon the prima 
donna from all parts of the house, many 
in the audience crowded down to as near 
the stage as they could get, and the ap- 
plause that kept her returning to the 
stage to bow was renewed with such vo- 
ciferousness after she had sung Tosti’s 

“Multinata” to her own _ accompaniment 
on a piano pushed out from the wings 
by the stage hands that it was only by 
turning off the lights that the audience 
could be induced to leave. 

The soprano was in superb voice and 
sang as if determined to make the last 
impression of it the best. The Puccini 
opera was excellently given, all the prin- 
cipals being infected evidently by Mme. 
Melba’s inspiration. Mr. Tanara’ conduct- 
ed with a surer grasp than heretofore. 








ONE WEEK AT THE 
MANHATTAN 





Wednesday, March 20 — “Rigoletto’’; Mmes. 
Melba, Giaconia, Severina, Zaccaria; MM. 
Bonci, ‘Ancona, Arimondi, Mugnoz, Fossetta. 

Friday, March 22—"* Faust’: Mmes. Russ, 
Zeppilli, Giaconia; MM. Bassi, Sammarco, 
Arimondi, Fossetta. 

Saturday, March 23— Matinée— ‘‘ Martha”’: 
Mmes. Donalda, de Cisneros, Severina, 
Zaccaria; MM. Bonci, Arimondi, Gianoli- 
Galletti, Mugnoz. 

Evening. — “Il Trovatore’’: Mmes. Russ, 
Bressler-Gianola, Zaccaria; MM. Dalmores, 
Seveilhac, Mugnoz, Tecchi. 

Monday, March 25—'‘La Bohéme”’: Mmes. Mel- 
ba, Trentini; MM. Bonci, Sammarco, Ari- 
mondi, Gilibert, Gianoli-Galletti. 

Wednesday, March 27 —‘‘Carmen’”: Mmes. 
Calvé, Donalda, Trentini, Giaconia; MM. 
Dalmores, Ancona, Gilibert, Daddi, Mugnoz, 
Reschiglian. 





JOHN BONN IN WATERBURY. 





Pianist Plays to Crowded House at Farn- 
ham Symphony Concert. 


Watersury, March 25.—Much interest 
was manifested by the musical public of 
the city in the reappearance here this 
week of John L. Bonn, the pianist. Mr. 
Bonn has long been known to Waterbur- 
ians aS a musician of noteworthy attain- 
ments, yet so high are his ideals and so 
great his ambition that at each hearing it 
seems as if he had made new strides in 
his art. 

He appeared, in conjunction with the 
Farnham Symphony Orchestra, in Saint- 
Siiens’s concerto in G minor. As _ solo 
numbers he played “The Swan of Tuonela” 
and “Lemminkainen’s Return,” by Sibelius, 
and a valse, scherzo and “Berceuse,” by 
Chopin. The orchestra gave an excellent 
interpretation of Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
overture, the waltz from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nut Cracker Suite” and Hauser’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Diana’s Chase.” 











On Friday Mr. Hammerstein tried the 
experiment of a performance of “Faust” 
in Italian, with Amadeo Bassi in the title 
part and Mme. Russ as Marguerite. Mr. 
Bassi, whose warm tenor is well adapted 
to the réle, was by far the more success- 
ful of the two principals. Mme. Russ was 
evidently not at ease in the music of Gou- 
nod’s heroine, nor was her appearance ap- 
propriate. Mr. Sammarco’s Valentin was 
both vocally and dramatically a powerful 
portrayal, and Mr. Armondi sang Mephis- 
to with more suavity than in French. 


Mme. Zeppilli’s Siebel was more agreeable 
to look upon than to listen to. Mme. in the oe ae = given. Anson 
ae, tiie P neem evening by the note ussian violinists, 
Severina was Martha and Mr. Fossetta, Se. met Mice: edecheieell Weak “oetinen 
Wagner. possess the rare qualities which are so 
The postponed production of Flotow’s essential to a perfect ensemble. Their 
“Martha,” which finally took place on Sat- programme opened with Bach’s Concerto 
urday afternoon, was one of the most en- for two violins in which the players re- 
joyable revivals Mr. Hammerstein has _ vealed intelligent conception and exquisite 
made. It presented Pauline Donalda in tonal quality. Mr. Petschnikoff contribu- 
a new role, and a very congenial one. A ted Mendelssohn’s Concerto and a Russia 
more winsome Martha could scarcely be Dance by himself. The first movement o 
imagined. The purity and sweetness of Spohr’s Concerto in B minor, for two 
her voice and the fresh charm of her act- violins, was played in a manner thoroughly 
ing delighted the audience and won her _ in keeping with the lofty dignity and ex- 
enthusiastic applause. Especially cordial pressive charm of the composition. 
was the outburst that greeted her effective a 
singing of “The Last Rose of Summer.” Vienna, March 20.—An artistic event of 
The cast was well chosen throughout. unusual interest took place this week in 
Mme. de Cisneros, fully recovered from the form of a Beethoven Festival on a 
her recent illness, was a comely and vocally larger scale than any hitherto here at- 
pleasing Nancy, Mr. Bonci’s polished art tempted. Joachim, who was in charge, de- 
lent an unexpected grace to Lionel, Mr. lighted the musical public with the com- 
Arimondi sang Plunkett and Mr. Gianoli- plete string quartettes of Beethoven, dis- 
Galletti was delightfully humorous as Sir tributed over five evenings. 
Tristian Mickleford. Fernando Tanara The appearance of Joachim upon the 
conducted. platform at the first concert was the sig- 
Mme. Melba sang her farewell for this nal for a burst of long-continued applause 
season on Monday in “La Bohéme” and from the crowded hall. The old master 
the mad scene from “Lucia” and aroused astonished his audience by the freshness 
a demonstration of enthusiasm without of his Leictiad and xs his — energy. 





The Petschnikoffs in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, March 25.—The last recital 
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the listener’s imagination, gratifying both 
the ear and the eye. Mr. Caruso made 
his customary success as Cano, while Mr. 


“RING” CYCLE DRAWS 
IMMENSE AUDIENCES. <=" "=" "tis 


In the first act of “Tosca” at the Satur- 
day matinée the ardor of Mario’s caresses 
was temporarily subdued by the impres- 
sion made on his thumb by one of the hat- 
pins in Tosca’s headgear. Few in the au- 
ditorium noticed the incident as Mr. Ca- 
ruso and Mme. Eames quickly regained 
their equilibrium. 


ONE WEEK AT THE The performance of the third opera in 


the “Nibelungen Ring” cycle, on Monday, 
METROPOLITAN was one of marked excellence. Mme. 
Gadski sang the Briinnhilde of “Siegfried” 
for the first time this season and sang it 
with dramatic strength and warm beauty 
of voice. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Erda 
was one of the most effective features of 
the performance, while Mr. Burgstaller as 
Siegfried, Mr. Van Rooy as Wanderer, 
Mr. Reiss as Mime and Mr. Goritz as Al- 
berich repeated admirable portrayals. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Miss Farrar in New Roles 
at Metropolitan. 








Wednésday, March 20—“Madama Butterily”: 
Mmes. Farrar, Homer; MM. Caruso, Strac- 
ciari, Reiss, Dufriche. 

Thursday, March 21—‘‘Die Walktire’’: Mmes. 
Gadski, Fremstad, Schumann-Heink; MM. 
Burgstaller, Van Rooy, Blass. 

Friday, March 22—‘‘ Haensel und Gretel’: Mmes. 
Mattfeld, Alten, Schumann-Heink, Weed; 
M.Goritz. “I Pagliacci’: Mme, Farrar; MM. 
Caruso, Stracciari, Reiss, Simard. 

Saturday, March 23—Matinée— ‘Tosca’? Mmes. 
Eames, Jacoby; MM. Caruso, Scotti, Bars, 
Begue, Dufriche. 

Evening.—**Tristan und Isolde”: Mmes. Gad- 
ski, Kirkby-Lunn; MM. Dippel, Goritz, Blass, 
Reiss, Miihlmann. 

Monday, March 25—‘‘Siegfried’’: Mmes. Gadski, 
Schumann-Heink, Rappold; MM. Burgstaller, 
Van Rooy, Reiss, Goritz, Blass. 

Wednesday, March 27 — “‘Gétterdimmerung” : 
Mmes. Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Weed, 
Alten, Ralph; MM. .Burgstaller, Blass, 
Mitihlmann. 





ParMA, March 24.—The performance of 
Pagura’s opera “Apostala” proceeded just 
so far as the introductory chorus of the 
first act—then pandemonium raged. To go 
on with the opera was impossible. The im- 
presario had staged the work in a wretched 
manner and the audience took the part 
of the composer, who is a great favorite 
here, hissing and whistling, and altogether 
producing a remarkable demonstration. 














The recent French excavations in Alesia 
have unearthed an ancient Roman Pan 
pipe, which is of importance to music as it 
can still be played. 


The New York season of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company nominally ended last 
Saturday, but the remaining performances 
of the “Ring” cycle and “Parsifal” on 
Good Friday have extended it almost a 
week longer. 


“Die Walkiire” was heard on Thursday 
by an immense audience. The cast was 
the same as for the last performance of the 
work, but it was sung this time with more 
vim and enthusiasm by all the participants, 
under the inspiring direction of Alfred 
Hertz. Olive Fremstad was recalled re- 
peatedly at the end of the first act, such 
was the effect of her Steglinde on her 
hearers, while Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
again superb as Fricka, small as is the op- 
portunity afforded by this rdle. Mme. Gad- 
ski’s Briinnhilde, Mr. Burgstaller’s Sieg- 
mund, M. Van Rooy’s Wotan and Mr. 
Blass’s Hunding all won appreciative favor 
as_ before. 


Friday’s double bill introduced two of 
the most popular members of the company 
in roles they had not previously sung in 
this country—Mme. Schumann-Heink as 
the Hexe in “Hansel und Gretel” and Ger- 
aldine Farrar as Nedda in “I Pagliacci.” 
The eminent German contralto was a most 
effective witch, throwing herself into the 
part with an abandon that was delightful. 
Bella Alten, whose Gretel is always re- 
freshing, made her last appearance in New 
York for some time to come, as her en- 
gagement at the Metropolitan ends with 
this season and she will sing next year at 
the Komische Oper in Berlin. 

Miss Farrar, who has proved one of the 
strongest drawing cards in Mr. Conried’s 
hand this Winter, made a decidedly agree- 
able impression as Nedda. Picturesque in 
appearance, dramatically ardent in tem- 
perament and vocally appealing, her im a 
sonation of the part took a strong hol 





The Orpheus Club, under the direction 
of W. A. Lafferty and assisted by Gertrude 
Clark gave the final concert of the sea- 
son in Borough Hall, Avalon, Allegheny, 
Pa., Thursday evening of last week. The 
programme was well selected and was well 
received by the large audience and showed 
careful training. 





THE MIGHT OF MUSIC, 




















First Bohemian—“Do you believe in the 
power of song?” 

Second Bohemian—‘Rather,. I have 
changed my lodgings twice this week on 
account of it.”—“Fliegende Blatter. 
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MELBA BANQUETED 
ON FAREWELL NIGHT 


Brilliant Scene on Stage of 
the Manhattan After 


“La Boheme.”’ 


The. stage of the Manhattan Opera 
House presented a novel scene on Monday 
night after the demonstration attending 
Mme. Melba’s farewell appearance for this 
season had ceased and the audience had 
finally been prevailed upon to leave. Oscar 
Hammerstein had arranged a banquet in 
honor of the prima donna, and when the 
tables had been placed in pdsition and the 
guests were seated 'fhere were not only 
most of the leading members, of the com- 
pany but also many outside friends behind 
the footlights. 

Amid a bank of roseg at a long table fac- 
ing the auditorium sa the guest of honor, 
on her right, Mr. Hammerstein, and at 
her left, the Hon. Evelyn Fitzgerald. At 
the same table were Dr. and Mrs. William 
T. Bull, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Guiness, 
Dr. Clarence E. Rice and William Stein- 
way. 

Extending to the front of the stage from 
either end of the main table were two 
others, the whole forming three sides of a 
square. All were elaborately decorated 
with roses and smilax, and the centre of 
the square was partly filled by a cluster 
of palms. 

An orchestra of thirty-five men played 
during the supper, one of the numbers be- 
ing “Echoes from the Manhattan Opera 
House,” by Oscar Hammerstein, until, amid 
much hearty applause, Mr. Hammerstein 
rose and made a speech, voicing the appre- 
ciation of Melba’s great gift on the part of 
“the hundred guests present and the other 
hundreds and thousands who were not 
present.” 

To this Mme. Melba responded in a few 
happily chosen words, expressing her re- 
gret that her season in America had come 
to an end. Happy as her friends had made 
her, she said, she was sorry that it was not 
the beginning instead of the end of her 
appearances here this year. 

Among those invited were Mmes. Melba, 
Campanini, Calvé, Schumann-Heink, Bonci, 
B. L. Guiness, Bassi, Pinkert, Russ, Sam- 
marco, Donalda, Bressler, Gianoli, de Cis- 
neros, Trentini, Arta, Zeppilli, Arimondi, 
Severina, Giaconia, Dazie, Charles Wilson, 
Arthur Hammerstein, Zaccaria, Bull and 
Pollock. 

Messrs. Campanini, Bonci, B. L. Guin- 
ess, Bassi, Ancona, Sammarco, Séveilhac, 
Dalmorés, de Cisneros, Tanara, Arimondi, 
Galletti-Gianoli, Bendix, Fossetta, Da- 
mato, Daddi, Reschiglian, Altchevsky, 
Merola, Muzzio, Wilson, Brignole, Arthur 
Hammerstein, Harry Hammerstein, Rice 
and Bull. 

The menu included “Supreme de Vo- 
laille Hammerstein” and “Péches Melba.” 


MEAD QUARTETTE IN JERSEY. 





Organization Assisted by Well-Known 
Soloists at Bloomfield Concert. 


BLoomFietp, N. J., March 25.—The Olive 
Mead Quartette supplied the leading fea- 
tures of the final entertainment of the sea- 
son in connection with the First Presby- 
terian Church Guild at Bloomfield, N. J. 
A large and enthusiastic audience greeted 
the players and the programme included: 
American quartette, Lento—Finale, Dvorak, 
by Olive Mead, first violin, Elizabeth 
Houston, second violin, Gladys North, 
viola, and Lillian Littlehales, ’cello; sere- 
nade (Squire) and “Danse Montagnarde” 
(Mattioli), by Miss Littlehales, ’cello; an- 
dante cantabile from Quartette in D Op. 
it (Tschaikowsky), andante (Diltersdorf) 
and canzonette (Mendelssohn), by the 
Olive Mead Quartette; “La Captive” 
(Beach) and intermezzo (Jensen), by Miss 
Mead (violin). The interpretation of each 
number was artistic and effective, the ’cello 
and violin solos being particularly success- 
ful performances and eliciting well-de- 
served encores. 

Adah B. Conner was the soprano soloist 
nd her accurate and finished singing 
roused much enthusiasm. She was twice 

called. Claude Cunningham was an- 

uunced to participate in the concert, but 
ndisposition prevented his appearance. 
;wilym Miles, who is well and favorably 
nown in this neighborhood, proved a cap- 
le substitute. He was in splendid form 

d used his pure and vigorous baritone 

ice with telling effect in his contribu- 

ms. His exceptionally fine delivery of 
ipling’s barrack-room ballad, “Fuzzy- 
uzzy,” and “Mother o’ Mine” won rapt- 

rous demands for repetition. Frank J. 
smith was the accompanist. 
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“THE KINGDOM” SUNG UNDER COMPOSER’S BATON 


Sir Edward Elgar’s Oratorio Presented by New York Oratorio Society—Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey Wins Great Triumph— Enthusiastic Greeting for Distinguished Lirector. 


Sir Edward Elgar has never had cause 
to complain of lack of interest in his works 
on the part of the New York musical 
world. Dr. Frank Damrosch and _ the 
New York Oratorio Society have pro- 
moted familiarity with them and appre- 
ciation of them with unflagging zeal, and 
it was not surprising that an audience 
representative of the music-loving public 
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CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY 
American Soprano Who Was Soloist in Per- 
formance of Elgar’s “The Kingdom ” 


of the city should have attended the pro- 
duction by the Oratorio Society Tuesday 
night, of “The Kingdom,” ‘the sequel to 
“The Apostles,” given last week at Car- 
negie Hall. The composer again conduct- 
ed and again was the nucleus for rounds 
of applause. 





JANET SPENCER 
Contralto Soloist in Elgar’s “The Kingdom,” 
Presented in New York Last Tuesday 


The performance was in many ways of 
superlative excellence, chorus, orchestra 
and soloists responding elastically to the 
difficulties of the score and the direction 
of the composer. The work of the soloists 





“Reginald DeKoven, the composer, is a 
man of decided personal dignity,” says a 
writer in the “Bohemian.” “He is a person 
whom you would pick out in a crowd as 
‘somebody ;’ but he also possesses a keen 
sense of humor, which is evident from the 
following incident that occurred in Bal 
timore, during the engagement of “The 
Student King,’ his recent romantic opera. 

“Mr. De Koven had been directing a r¢ 
hearsal when he contemplatively stroked 
his chin and discovered that he had for 
gotten his morning shave. Immediately 
following the rehearsal, therefore, he 
hurried to a near-by barber shop. He had 
no sooner become ensconced ina chair than 
the barber, with his usual loquacity, opened 
the conversation with, ‘I see there is a 
new show at Ford’s Theatre this week.’ 

“*VYes,” answered Mr. De Koven, ‘I just 
came from there.’ 

“*Are you in the perfesh? 
tonsorial artist. 

“Well, I suppose I am,’ admitted the 
composer. 


inquired the 





SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


Distinguished English Composer Who Conducted His Own Oratorio “The Kingdom” in 
New York This Week 


was uniformly smooth, gracious and flow 
ing. 

Undoubtedly, the most enthusiastic ap 
plause of the evening went to Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, to whom was entrusted the 
part of the Virgin Mary. The beauties of 
Mrs. Kelsey’s style, the graciousness and 
smoothness of her delivery were never 
more in evidence. After her singing of 
the air, “The Sun Goeth Down,” a storm 
of applause greeted her. Sharing her 
triumph with the composer, she made 
him bow acknowledgment with her to 
the audience. 

Claude Cunningham brought to the role 
of St. Peter the fervor and dignity of con- 
viction. Admirable also were Janet Spen- 
cer and George Hamlin. 

The chorus rose to splendid heights at 
times, but at others was rather ragged 
and lacked precision in attack and vigor 
of tone. The original chorus of the Or- 


“*What do you do?’ asked the barber. 
‘Singing ?’ 

“*Not in public,’ returned Mr. DeKoven. 

“‘Guess you're an actor,’ continued the 
barber. 

“Never have been accused of it,’ said 
Mr. De Koven. 

“‘Maybe the manager,’ volunteered the 
barber. 

“*W rong 
Koven. 

“*Well, then, what can you be? Not the 
electrician ?’ 

“*No,’ answered Mr. De Koven, ‘I com 
pose the music.’ 

‘You don’t say so,’ exclaimed the gen 
tleman of the razor. ‘“That’s funny, ain’ 
it? You are the first man that wrote the 
opera I ever met. I’m pretty well ac 
quainted, too, you know, in the theatrical 
“perfesh.” Oh, yes, I have a second cousin 
out on the Pacific Coast that plays in a 
stock company. She is a soubrette. May 
be you know her. Her name’s Gladys 
Montmorency. Of course, that ain’t her 
real name. Her right name is Jennie 
Smith, but she just gave herself a stage 


again, answered Mr. D« 


atorio Society had been augmented by 
that of the Musical Art Society. 

Elgar wrote the text of the work as 
well as the music, but has not distinguish- 
ed himself for either beauty of style or 
lucidity of exposition; in fact it is gener- 
ally quite impossible to understand what 
is happening unless one has _ previously 
read the words and can also read be- 
tween the lines. The basic thought of the 
work is faith in the Church—in its mis- 
sion of bringing the Kingdom of God to 
the earth and to the souls of men. Some 
of the passages are extremely beautiful. 
There are choruses in which speaks a 
dramatic intensity at times almost oper- 
atic. Other parts of the work are touch- 
ing in their tenderness, but much of the 
work is irretrievably dull. 

In comparison with his other oratorios 
“The Kingdom” is in a way a climax, 
an intensification of those preceding, more 
grand, more complex and more dramatic. 


- DE KOVEN AND THE LOQUACIOUS BARBER 


name because it sounds better. Has a 
kind of tone to it. Ever happen to meet 
her ?’ 

‘No, drawled Mr. De Koven, ‘I don’t 
think I ever had the pleasure of meeting 
Gladys.’ 

“*That’s queer,’ remarked the barber 
‘IT thought everybody knew Gladys. Ever 
write anything else beside this show?’ 

“*Yes,’ confessed Mr. De Koven, ‘I hav: 
written a few. I wrote for example, 
“Robin Hood,” which is more or less 
known to theatregoers.’ 

“* New one on me,’ said t 
gentleman. ‘I am pretty well up in th 
game, but hanged if I ever heard of that 
one. Guess that must be the show where 


he tonsorial 


they sing that pretty little song, “When 
the Robins Nest Again” ?’ 

“Mr. De Koven gave a slight start and 
then he smiled. ‘No,’ he said, ‘you ar 
mistaken about that “When the R ybins 


Nest Again” is from “Tannhauser.” 
“*Right you are,’ declared the barber 
with an assumption of wisdom, ‘that’s ex 


actly where I heard it,’” 


————— 


—— 
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A joint recital by pupils of the Emil 
Wiegand Violin School and the Oscar 
Ehrgott Voice School was given in Cin- 
cinnati Thursday evening of last week. 

ss: wi 

Edward Shippen Van Leer, assisted by 
Marion Langley Croskey, was heard in 
an interesting recital at the Century Club, 
Media, Pa., on Monday evening March 18. 

= © 

A composition for baritone voice, €n- 
titled “How Can I Forget Thee?” is from 
the pen of Dr. Carl Hoffman, director of 
the Buffalo Teutonia Liederkranz. It will 
be heard at the last concert of the organ- 
ization this season. 

.'é& 9 


Elizabeth Coulson of the Peabody Pre- 
paratory School of Baltimore gave a piano 
recital Tuesday evening of last week. Miss 
Coulson played compositions by Brahms, 
Chopin, Schumann, Moszkowsky and Liszt, 
which were well received. 

se 6 


Carl Fiqué, the noted conductor and lec- 
turer, recently gave an interesting and 
valuable talk at the New York College 
of Music, on Franz Liszt, illustrating his 
remarks by playing selections from the 
works of that composer. 

= 6 


A pleasing recital was given in Philadel- 
phia recently by Sophye Barnard, soprano, 
with the assistance of Mary Fox, pianiste, 
and Dorothy Johnstone, harpiste. Miss 
Barnard will soon -leave for Europe to 
continue her operatic study. 

-: es 


Henry Eich, violinist, proved himself a 
musician of high ideals and artistic at- 
tainments at his recital in Cincinnati last 
week. Mr. Eich was assisted by Cosby 
Dansby, pianiste.- Both are members of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

* * * 


A very successful piano recital was given 
Saturday evening of last week before the 
Washington (D. C.) Club, by Stella Lip- 
man, who played effectively a programme 
consisting of works by Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Rubinstein and Liszt. 

Se 


William Harper, basso, and Mathilde 
Dressler, ‘cellist, assisted by Louis R. 
Dressler and Ward Lewis, accompanists, 
gave a joint recital before a large gather- 
ing of their friends Thursday afternoon, 
March 21, in Mr. Harper’s New York 
studio. 

> 


The eighteenth recital by students of the 
Cincinnati College of Music was given last 
Saturday. The participants were Ethel 
Wolf, Bain Frank and Augustus Palm, 
pianists; Ida Alvis, soprano; Laverna As- 
ken, elocutionist, and .Charles Wagner, 
violinist. 

* * * 


Ernest Hutcheson gave a lecture recital 
on Wagner’s opera “Die Meistersinger,” 
Tuesday evening of last week, in Balti- 
more. Mr. Hutcheson presented a com- 
plete analysis of the work with delightful 
lucidity and accompanied his remarks with 
piano illustrations. 

* * * 


The Amos Trio, an organization of 
young women under the direction of 
Pearl Oresco Amos, sang before the The- 
atre-Goers’ Club of America in New. York 
Sunday evening, March 17. The voices 
are all excellent and well balanced and 
blend beautifully. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene V. Brewster 
gave an “operatic soirée” at their home, 
No. 71 Midwood street, Brooklyn. Ir- 
win Eveleth Hassell, Florence G. Hassell, 
Forbes Law Duquid, Florence D. Le Roy, 
Sara F. Evans, Karl F. Scholing and 
others participated. 

= 

A popular movement has been started 
in Baltimore looking to the holding of a 
national and international exposition on 
the banks of the Patapsco’ river in 1914 to 
commemorate the birth of the national 
anthem, “The Star Spangled Banner.” It 
is proposed to select a site within view of 
Fort McHenry, where Francis Scott Key, 
as a prisoner, penned the famous lines. 


wi 
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The last concert in Baltimore of the 
Kneisel Quartette occurred last week and 
was full of significance, being the final ap- 
pearance of Alwin Schroeder, the ’cellist 





of the organization. Schubert’s Quintette 
was an interesting feature, in which the 
Kneisels had the able assistance of Mr. 
Wirt, a local pianist. 

* * * 

Sir Edward Elgar, the famous English 
composer, will appear as a director of his 
own compositions in the concerts of the 
Theodore Thomas orchestra in Chicago 
on April 5 and 6. The other living com- 
posers to be represented on this pro- 
gramme are D’Indy, Converse, Glazou- 
now and Richard Strauss. 

“Se Kk 


The town of Nazareth, Pa., boasts of a 
twelve-year-old musical prodigy in Francis 
Brockmann, who recently constructed a 
violin by using a fence paling for a neck- 
piece and a box for the body of the in- 
strument. The lad is a member of an or- 
chestra in which he plays a large ’cello 
with unusual skill. 

* * * 


The Washington, D. C., College of 
Music announces that William Morse 
Rummel is no longer connected with the 
institution as violin teacher. Mr. Wright- 
son is negotiating with several prominent 
violinists throughout the country and an- 
nouncement will be made in the near fu- 
ture as to who will succeed as head of the 
violin department. 

* * * 


Under the auspices of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, Vera Augusta Upton, a Lincoln, 
Neb., girl, entertained a large audience at 
Cornell University last week by her de- 
lightful rendering of the “Waltz Song” 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” an air from 
“Der Freischiitz” and songs by Brahms, 
Strauss, Parker, Jamieson, and Alicia 
Needham. 

"e's 


The chorus choir of Trinity Lutheran 
Church of Akron, O., last week gave an 
enjoyable concert, which was the eleventh 
in the series presented by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, under the efficient direction 
of Mrs. Edward P. Otis. A Lenten can- 
tata, “The Man of Nazareth,” by James 
H. Rogers, the director of the Tuesday 
Club, was rendered in a manner which 
elicited favorable comment. 

oi a 


Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata was the 
feature of the last meeting of the Ton- 
kiinstler Society at Assembly Hall, New 
York; Edwin Grasse and Mrs. Anton- 
Roebbelen gave the work an excellent in- 
terpretation, as they did Goldmark’s suite 
for violin and piano, the first number on 
the programme. Between these two se- 
lections came a group of songs well sung 
by Rose O’Brien, contralto. 

2 a 


At his song recital in Boston Friday 
evening of last week, Max Heinrich pre- 
sented two novelties termed by him “melo- 
drams,” which were poems recited by him 
to a piano obligato of his own composition. 
In addition, Mr, Heinrich sang songs by 
Gounod, Standford, MacKenzie, Strauss 
and Heinrich given with finely artistic col- 
oring, and for which he played his own 
accompaniments in fascinating style. 

* * * 


An afternoon was given over to com- 
positions by Mr. Gilberte at the Hotel 
Flanders March 14. “Scéne de Ballet,” a 
charming rhythmical creation, was played 
by Mrs. Elsa D. Wickes and the songs, 
“My Heart’s in the Highlands,” “Land of 
Nod,” and “Night” sung by Mrs. Clara 
Marden, and “In Arcady,” “The Rain 
Drop” (words by Mrs. Gilberte), “The 
Birds” and “The Voyage,” tenor solos, 
were sung by Mr. Gilberte. 

* * * 


When the celebrated violinist Teresa 
Milanollo was about four years old she 
went with her father to a mass in honor 
of King Charles Felix. On leaving the 
church her father asked: “Have you 
prayed earnestly to God?” and she replied: 
“No, papa, I have only listened to the 
violin.” From that day she wanted a 
violin, and even threw aside her toys, 
which were as nothing in comparison to 
the instrument she dearly loved. 








Ellen Beach Yaw met with an enthusias- 
tic reception recently at her concert at 
Morning Side College, Sioux City, when 
she was assisted by Georgiella Lay, pian- 
iste, and Maximilian Dick, violinist. Miss 
Yaw is still remarkable for her high notes 
and coliatura singing. Her numbers com- 
prised Italian arias, German lieder and 
English ballads. Miss Lay proved a fa- 
vorite both as an accompaniste and solo- 
ist, while the solos of Mr. Dick admirably 
displayed his skill and musicianship. 

* * * 

Elsie Miller, the holder of a Peabody 
organ scholarship, was heard last week 
for the second time in. the present series 
of free organ recitals at Peabody Con- 
cert Hall. With the assistance of Mrs. 
Charles Kramer, soprano, the following 
programme was presented: Mendelssohn’s 
fifth organ sonata, Coombs’ “Ave Maria” 
with violin obligato and Widor’s fifth or- 
gan symphony. In response to the de- 
mands for an encore, Mrs. Kramer add- 
ed Del Riego’s “O! Dry Those Tears.” 

x * * 


The début of Gertrude Reuter, a pupil 
of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, took place at 
the residence of Samuel Ross in Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently. The programme in- 
cluded ballads by various composers and 
admirably displayed the control and inter- 
pretation of the young artiste. In the 
duet “Abschied der Vogel” by Heldach, 
Miss Reuter was assisted by Mr. Wright- 
son. When Mme. Schumann-Heink heard 
Miss Reuter sing on her recent visit to the 
National Capital, she predicted a bright 
future for the singer. 

2 

The eighteenth popular concert of the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra was given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday, 
March 17, B. Emanuel conducting. 
Claude Madden, assistant concert-master, 
was the soloist, playing a “Legende,” a 
“Romance” and the “Abertass Mazurka” 
by Wieniawski and a “Canzonnetta” by D’ 
Ambrosio. As an encore he played his own 
arrangement of “Killarney,” this in rec- 
ognition of the day. Of the orchestral 
numbers the “Madam Butterfly” selection 
was particularly enjoyed. 

ok * 


Under the efficient direction of James 
Stephen Martin, the Club Choral gave its 
last concert Tuesday of last week at the 
German Club Auditorium, Pittsburg, 
with the co-operation of Marion Green, 
basso cantante. Mr. Green, besides sing- 
ing the solo in Gelbke’s “Ave Maria” 
rendered by the Club, gave the Prologue 
to “Pagliacci,” Bantock’s “Jester” cycle and 
songs by Whelpley, Allitzen and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. In Wilfred Bendall’s can- 
tata “The Lady of Shalott” the solos 
were intrusted to Miss Ellis. 

x * * 

Ethelyn Doyle, a young girl of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., made a successful first ap- 
pearance in that city Tuesday at a musi- 
cale given jointly with George Clark, bari- 
tone. Miss Doyle has an attractive lyric 
soprano voice of good range and quality. 
Especially well received was her render- 
ing of Wilson Smith’s “Du bist wie eine 
lume.” Mr. Clark’s selections included 
songs by Wagner, Tschaikowsky, D’Harde- 
lot, Amy Woodforde-Finden and Campbell- 
Tipton. Dorothy Raiguel did acceptable 


work as accompaniste. 
* * * 


The Boston Symphony Quartette gave 
its last concert of the season in the ball 
room of the New Willard, Washington, 
Tuesday of last week, before a large and 
distinguished audience. The programme 
and its rendering reached a high degree of 
interest. Haydn’s third quartette, the sec- 
ond and third movements from Debussy’s 
quartette in G minor, and Schubert’s 
pianoforte trio in B flat afforded the au- 
dience one of the most enjoyable concerts 
of the season. In the last-named work, 
Katherine Goodson essayed the piano part. 
Especially fine was her rendering of the 


“Scherzo,” “Trio” and “Allegro Vivace.” 
* * * 


“The Daughter of Jairus,” by J. Rhein- 
berger, was rendered recently by the La- 
dies’ Chorus of Lawrence School of Music, 
Lawrence University, in Appleton, Wis., 
conductor. 


Mr. T. Dillwyn Thomas, 


Chapel Hall was crowded to the doors by 
the large and appreciative audience that 
came out to hear this new organization 
that appeared for the first time on this oc- 
casion. The work was well rendered and 
much credit is due the chorus and its 
conductor. The chorus has now in prep- 
aration “The Garden. of Flowers,” L. 
Denza, which will be given at Lawrence 
University commencement. 
er 

An unusually good rendering of Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” was given in_Mer- 
cantile Hall, North Broad street, Friday 
night of last week by the former choir 
of Our Lady of Mercy R. C. Church, as- 
sisted by a large chorus conducted by 
Fritz Ulrich in Philadelphia. The solo- 
ists were Julia Z. Robinson, soprano; 
Katherine Rosenkranz, contralto; An- 
thony D. McNichol, tenor, and Henry 
Hotz, bass, all of whom acquitted them- 
selves with favor. In addition, Fritz Ul- 
rich played violin solos (a) Prize Song, 
Wagner-Wilhelmj; (b) “Tambourine,” Le- 
clair, most delightfully. 

* * * 

The music to be sung by the large 
choir in the third act of “The Preten- 
ders,” when the Yale University Drama- 
tic Association gives the Ibsen play its 
first American production on April 2 and 
3 at the Waldorf in New York, is being 
rewritten from the thirteenth century ser- 
vice of Merbeck by Professor Harry B. 
Jepson, of the Yale department of music. 
Special Latin words are being written by 
Professor H. B. Wright of the univers- 
ity. The singers selected have been in 
training for the last three weeks, and 
this part of the presentation has had 
more than ordinary care and attention. 
The Yale Glee Club was pressed into ser- 
vice some time ago, and then a call was 
made for volunteers. 

ee 


Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was given by the 
Susquehanna College of Music, Clearfield, 
Fa., chorus of eighty voices and the col- 
lege orchestra, in the Opera House, March 
14. The solo parts were well sustained by 
Mrs. Anna Bradley-witte, soprano; Na- 
dine S. Thayer, contralto; Parvin Witte, 
tenor, and M. G. DeLaat, baritone, who 
were enthusiastically received by a large 
audience. Mr. Parvin Witte, principal of 
voice culture in the college, had the per- 
formance in charge, and, besides singing 
the principal tenor rdle, conducted the 
choruses. Jessie C. Thayer played the piano 
accompaniments and’ Oscar W. Shaefer di- 
rected the orchestra. 

* * * 

A varied and interesting programme was 
brought forth at the concert, March 25, of 
the American Institute of Applied Music, 
No. 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New 
York. Compositions of Mendelssohn, A. 
G. Thomas, Dohler, Park, Poldini, von 
Fielitz, Dvorak, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Mager, Harris, MacDowell, Franz, Thorne, 
Bach and Henselt were performed in a 
manner that entertained delightfully the 
large number of auditors who crowded the 
recital rooms. Those who contributed to 
the success of the affair were Lila M. Hall, 
Margaret McCalla, Anna Mae Pier, Mrs. 
A. L. Slaton, Anna B. Beers, Miss V. Mel- 
ville, Florence P. Houghton, Georgia An- 
derson, Marjorie Kilpatrick, Mrs. A. W. 
Davis, Rita Ross, Margaret Boyd and 
Mrs. Robert George Boville. 

x* * * 


The closing free organ recital of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more was given Sunday, March 24. Har- 
old D. Phillips of the Peabody faculty 
was the organist and Nellie A. Sellman, 
contralto. The following programme was 
rendered: Fantasie in D flat, J. Rhein- 
berger; Capriccio, E. Lemaigre; “And God 
Shall Wipe Away all Tears,” for contralto, 
Arthur Sullivan; Finale from Sixth Sym- 
phony, Tschaikowsky; Meditation and Fin- 
ale from E Minor Suite, Felix Borowski; 
“Abide With Me,” for contralto, S. Lid- 
die; Barcolle from Fourth Concerto, 
Sterndale Bennett; Marche Heroique, 
Franz Schubert. Mr. Phillips and Miss 
Sellman met with a _ hearty reception. 
These free ecitals have been immensely 
popular and have developed a taste for a 
high standard of music. 
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Where They Are | 


I. Individuals 


Bouton, Isabelle—Buffalo, April 15. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Hudson Theatre, 
April 1. 

Cole, Kelley—Louisville, April 19, 

Cunningham, Claude— Buffalo, April 15. 

Dolmetsch, Arnold—Boston, April 3. 

Douty, Nicholas—Chicago, April 15. 

Dunham, Arthur—Chicago, April 15. 

Gabrilowttsch, Ossip—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
April 13; South Hadley, April 15. 

Gogorza, Emilio de—Albany, April 8; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 15. 

Gorham, Margaret—New Bedford, April 8. 

Granville Norman—New York, April 4. 

Hall, Marte -Winnipeg, Man., April 15. 

Hamlin, George—Minneapolis, April 9. 

Harper, William—Louisville, April 19 and 20. 

Hartmann, Arthur—UHartford, April 2. 

Hess, Willy—New Bedford, Mass., April 8. 

Hissem de Moss, Mary—Brooklyn, April 1; Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., April 2; Louisville, April 4, 19 
and 20. 

Kronold, Hans—New York, April 16. 

Leroy, Leon—Louisville, April 20. 

Liebling, Emti—Des Moines, April 17. 

Lhevinne, Josef—Montreal, April 2; Brooklyn, April 
4; Carnegie Hall, New York, April 5: Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, April 17. 

Lhevinne, Rostna—Mendelssohn Hall, 





New York, 


New York, 


April 2. 
Macmillen, Francits—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
April 16, 


Mills, Watkin—Chicago, April 7; Toronto, April 9. 
Mollenhauer, Emil—Boston, April 10. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 


beh 
PANS 


Made ONLY by us at 
NEW HAVEN CONN 


THIS TRADE MARK 


iN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A 


PIANO 














Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can buy 


O. S. KELLY CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The Martin Piano 


Takes in everything that 
goes to make up a piano of 
the highest standard. Cata- 
logues mailed on application. 





Made by 


urbush-Martin Co. 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


Newton. near Boston, Mass. 


Ormsby, Loutse—Jersey City. April4; Boston, April 
10. 

PetschnikoG, Alexander and 
Oakland, Cal., April 11. 

*0well, Maud—Mendelssohn Hall, 
». 9 

Rider-Kelsey * Corinne—Minneapolis, April 9; Chica- 
go, April 15; Milwaukee, April 16. 

Rosenthal, Moriz—Columbus, O., April 9 and 10; New 


Mrs. Petschnitkoff— 


New York, April 


York, April 14. 
Ruegger. Elsa—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Apri! 16. 


Samaroff, Olga—Pittsburg, April 5 and 6. 

Sandal-Bramsten, Marta—New York, April 18. 

Saslavsky, Alexander—Louisville, April 18. 

Schroeder, Hans—Chicago, April 15. 

Schumann-FHeink, Ernestine—Columbus, April 5; 
waukee, April 8; St. Paul, April 11; 
April 18; Chicago, April 20 

Schulz, Leo—Louisville, April 20. 

Sembrich, Marcella—Detroit, April 11, 18; Louisville, 
April 20. 

Shay, Jesste—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, April 3° 

Snelling, Lillian—Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
April 4. 

Soveretgn, Altce—Louisville, April 19. 

Spencer, Janet —Chicago, April 15. 

Swickard, Josephine—Columbus, April 8. 

Tibbs, Arthur Le Roy—Chicago, April 8. 

Van Hoose, Elltson—Louisville, April 19, 20. 

Walker, Julian—Winnipeg, Man., April 4 and 5. 

Walters, May—Philadelphia, April 17, 


Mil- 


Wells, John Barnes—Syracuse, April 4. 
Weyman, Wesley—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
April 4. 


April 15. 
April 9; Chica- 


Winkler, Leopold—Syracuse, 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Minneapolis, 
go, April 15. 


Orchestras and Bands 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Cambridge, Mass., 
April4; Boston, April 6, 13; Hartford, April 
15; Boston, April 20. 

Boston Symphony (Quartette—Boston, 
falo, April ®. 

Chicago Svmphony Orchestra—Salt Lake City, April 
8 and 9. 

Columbus Symphony Orchestra—Columbus, April 8. 

Knetsel Quartette—Philadelphia, April 1; Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, April 2; Indianapolis’ 
April 9. 

Olive Mead Quartette—New York, April 11. 

Minettt String Quartette—Oakland, Cal., April 4. 

New York Phtlharmontc Orchestra—Brooklyn, April 

4; Carnegie Hall, New York, April 5, 6. 

York Symphony Orchestra—Syracuse, April 6, 7, 

8; New Orleans, April 11; Memphis, April 17; 

New York, April 18. 

People’s Choral Union—Toronto, April 9. 

Theodore Thomas Orchestra~St. Louis, April 1 and 2, 
Chicago, April 15 and 16. 

University of California Orchestra—Berkeley, Cal., 

April 11. 

Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 

York, April 14. 


April 1; Buf- 


New 


Hall, New 


Volpe 


3. Oberatic Organizations 


Conried Opera Company—Boston, April 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
8; Chicago, April 9, 10, 11, 12, 13; Cincinnati, 
April 15,16; Kansas City, April 20. 

‘*Madam Butterfiy’—St. Joseph Mo., April 1; Spring- 
field, lll., April 2; Decatur, IIl., April 3; Co- 
lumbus, O., April 4; Ft. Wayne, Ind., April 5; 
Grand Rapids, Mich, April 6; Detroit, Mich., 
April 9 and 10; Toronto, April 11, 12, 13; Buf- 
falo, April 15, 16, 17; Syracuse, April 18; Roch- 
ester, April 19, 20. 


Cleveland, 


4. Fature Events 


April 1—Concert of Bach Choir, Baltimore. 

April 3—Concert of Buffalo Philharmonic Chorus, 
Buffalo. 

April 3—Dr. P. Hartuniann’s oratorio, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 

April 4—Concert Harlem Oratorio Society, 
York. 

April 6, 7, 8—Syracuse Music Festival. 

April 8, 9—Salt Lake City Music Festival. 

April 9—Concert of the St. Cecilia Society, Boston. 

April 11—Concert of Harlem Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, Waldorf Astoria, New York. 

April 12—Concert of Teachers’ Chorus, 
phia. 

April 14—Concert of Arion Society, New York. 

April 15—Concert of Chicago Apollo Club, Chicago. 

April 15, 16—Concert of Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
New York. 

April 16—Concert of Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
Philadelphia. 

April 17—" Aida,”’ by Strawbridge and Clothier Cho- 
rus, Philadelphia. 

April 18—Concert of Rubinstein Club, New York. 

April 18, 19, 20—Louisville, Ky,, Music Festival. 


“St. Peter,”’ 


New 


Philadel- 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Novelties Introduced at Recital Given 
by the Organ Players Club in 
Quaker City. 
March 23.—The 
recital of the Organ Players’ Club given 
this afternoon at North Broad Street 
Presbyterian Church by Rollo F. Maitland. 
F. A. G. O., the organist, was notable be- 
cause of three original .compositions. One 
was a MS. Lullaby by Philip H. Goepp, a 
poetic and pleasing number rightly named; 
the Mr. Maitland, who is 
winning renown as a composer. His first 
number was a Sonata in D major written 
strikingly original in 
number was a 


PHILADELPHIA, 318th 


others were by 


style and 
orchestration. The second 
transcription for the organ by Mr. Mait 
land of Victor Herbert's Grand Festival 
March in B flat, which Mr. Herbert has 
characterized as a “most musicianly ar 
rangement.” 

Mr. Maitland also gave Bach’s “Prelude 
and Fugue, E minor,” Cadman’s Legend in 
I, and a transcription by himself of Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
overture. 

Charles Manypenny, 
With all Your Hearts,” 
tonio Bove, violinist, 
Romance and Dvorak’s 

This concluded one of the best of the 
many excellent recitals which have been 
riven every Saturday in various churches 
in the city under the auspices of the Or 
which has been doing 


in fugal 


tenor, sang “If 
and Domenico An- 
played Svendsen’s 
Humoreske. 


gan Players’ Club, 
most excellent work in familiarizing the 
public with so many of the noble compo- 


sitions written for the organ. A. H. 





The works of Hugo Kaun, the Ameri 
can composer at present living i in Germany, 
are const intly incre: asing in popularity. 
His “Normannenabschied” was produced 
with great success last week at the con 
cert of the Lehrergesangverein of Dresden, 
under the direction of Friedrich Brandes. 





Eames, 





tones, the 


CARUSO 


invaluable to ev 


Hear the newest Vtc/or 


your music dealer’s. 


Camden, N. J. 





Study with Your Favorite 


Sembrich, 
Scotti and other famous artists show 
methods, through 


Victor 


Think what a help to you, 
exquisite 
technique of a great singer! 

These perfect reproductions on the Victor are recognized by musicians as 
ery promising student. 

Caruso Records, 10 in. size, $2 each; 12 in. size, $3 each. 


Red Seal 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Melba, 


Plancon, 
you their 


Caruso, 


Red 
Seal 


Records 


to study the actual 


expression and the finished 


Records at 

















What Had They Been Used To? 


Little Susie (as the cat gives a violin imita- 
tion): Willie is playing awfully well to- 
day, isn’t he, Miss Briggs? —The “Sketch” 


De Pachmann Here in 1904-1905. 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

As I am a constant reader of Mustcar 
\MERICA, and depend with considerable as- 
surance on what I read in its pages | am 
sorry to have to call your attention to what 
seems to me an error in the issue of March 


16. It there states on page 12 that De 
Pachmann, who is to tour this country 
next season, has not been heard here for 
seven years. If my memory serves me 


right it was only two Winters ago that he 
was here. Errare humanum est. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry L. Mason. 


[Mr. Mason is right. De Pachmann 
made an extensive tour of America two 
years ago, from October 29 to May tr. Ep.,] 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Briggs Pianos 


“TOP QUALITY” 


BRIGGS PIANO CO. 
BOSTON, 
C. H. DITSON & CO. 


N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE 








Musical Instruments 


Prices Cut in Half 


Tointroduce, Mandolinoutfits, 
$2.25 up; Guitar outfits, $2.50 
2 uD; Violin outfits. $2.25 up. 
M Best values ever offered. Self 
Y Instructorand Lettered Finger- 
board FREE with each instru- 
ment. Our large text-book No. 62 
illustratingevery known musical 
instrument sent FREE if you 
state instrument desired. 








J. 8. Pat. Off. 


Reg. t 








BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR 
GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 
‘. H. BALDWIN @ CO., 142-144 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Artist's Ideal * 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
21 E, Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


6he STERLING | 
PLAYER Piano 


A PERFECT PLAYER 
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Send for catalogues and price lists to 





Embodied 


The Sterling Co., Derby, Conn. 


Wissner Piano 


In the 


Made by Otto Wissner 


MAIN OFFICE 
WISSNER HALL 


538-540 FULTON ST. 
BROOKLYN, W. Y. 











THE FAME OF THE 


STEINWAY 


The Piano by Which all others are 
measured and judged, is NOT MERELY 
A LOCAL OR NATIONAL ONE 


It is international, universal, world-wide, and is the recognition 
in the strongest possible manner of a work of art that is in its 
line without an equal, without a rival. 


From its inception it has always been recognized as an art 
product of the highest genius of its kind, and this recognition 
as the flower of its art has been and is without qualification 


and without limitation. 


: STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG 













MUSICAL AMERICA. : | March 30, 1907. 





bulls 

Preference Qe 

forThe Knabe Jj Ip WA 
So universally shown by the dis- =F 
criminating piano-purchasing public makes 

simple the selling of the Knabe. Dealers 
= who represent the Knabe, 
fully appreciate this fact. 


=) PIANOS 
WM. KNABE € CO. 


NEW YORK~ BALTIMORE ~WASHINGTON 






























ESTABLISHED 1823 








Chickering 
PIANOS 


| For over eighty-three years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction 
MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @ SONS 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 


























* Mason § Kamlin « 
GRAND PIANOS 


“yp? 
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Manufactured on the 


Exclusive MASON & HAMLIN System 


ARE PIANOS WITH AN 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


: TONE 
. : 


They are beyond Musical Competition, and this fact is recognized and admitted 
by the Artistic World 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON 
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HERE is always one by which the rest are 

measured. In the Piano world, that one is 
the EVERETT. Ask piano makers where the 
advance has been in this art; ask profes- 
sional pianists which piano they would prefer to 
play; ask the vocalist which piano best sustains 
the voice; ask the acoustician which piano pos- 
sesses the best scale, and that piano tone which 
most commends itself to him; ask the best 
dealers which is the first choice today among 
amateur musicians and those influential people 
who desire only the best in their homes—and 
the answer to each question is the same: 


THE EVERETT 








“ere | SMITH & MILO PIANOS ss SEE aes Honey P. Miller 


| 
(One of the Smallest Grands Made) | 
| 


Reaeel(oa) -2 2... 


PIANO)  ——_ 


has stood for the highest in piano 
construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York 
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New Y 





wee AWCHLN & SONS ae” 


27 Union _— Grand and Inverted Grand Piarfos 


Are considered by ex udges to be the finest now made 
They contain aes etelete improvements than all others 


snr oes) PIANOS 
Henry F. Miller & Sons Plano Go. 


BOSTON 





























The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 
132d Street and Alexander Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





A. T. De La Mare Ptg. Co. 2-8 Duane St., New York 


semoox or CONOVER PIANOS 


If you are interested in the purchase of s piano, send for this book. It is richly illustrated with engrev- 


howe the various styles of Conover Pianos; and with it we send information of value to buyers. 
Belore you buy « Piano, lavestignte the Conover. Let us tell you fully about this instrument which has the 


enthusiastic commendation of great artists. We will send the and other publications upon request 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Chicago 








